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Editorial. 


EARLY two thousand years ago there*was an 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius never equalled since 
that time and scarcely approached in terror 
until the recent outbreak of the volcano. At 
the time when Pliny wrote the story of that 

ancient eruption, the news travelled slowly, and it was 
long before the little world of that day became aware of 
the catastrophe. Now the news spreads over all the 
earth in an instant of time, and the dramatic event ex- 


- cites sympathetic emotion in every land. The Italian 


government is doing its best. The rest of the world will 
not be slow to help in every possible way. No one thinks 
now of blaming Providence or calling this a judgment 
upon the Italian people. For many centuries such events 
have been foreseen, but human nature is such that the 
people cannot be induced to refrain from living in places 
where, whatever the risks, the fertile soil invites the hus- 
bandman. None the less are they to be pitied and helped 
who suffer when the terror falls upon them. 


wt 


Honesty and unselfishness will, in the long run, cause 
justice to be done to any man of good character, no mat- 
ter how far in his belief and practice he may depart from 
accepted ideas in politics, religion, and social life. The 
late George Jacob Holyoake was forty years ago regarded 
as a defiant opponent of Christianity, a man to be avoided, 
or, if possible, to be crushed as an enemy of everything 
valuable in human life and essential to human progress. 
And yet, after a long and blameless life, he passed away 
with the praise of many, and the contempt of none. 
Some of the causes of his antipathy to the Church had been 
removed by the Church itself. Some very great evils in 
business, against which he had protested, had been done 
away with and his protest had been justified in so many 
ways that all magnanimous opponents agreed to write 
him down as one who, having served his fellow-men, was 
worthy of eulogy and honor. Without bitterness, he 
passed from the tumult of his early days into a serene old 
age, which would have been impossible had his career 
been marked by selfishness or dishonesty. 


st 


I¥ a commission of men and women of great sagacity, 
who were both good and wise, could have absolute power 
for a generation to regulate immigration and to dispose of 
the incoming tides of human beings in such a way as to 
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provide in the best way for them, with due regard also 
to the highest interests of our own country, we could easily 
care for and assimilate ten millions of men and women 
of foreign races without in the slightest way competing 
with the labor of our own citizens; but rather, while 
making that labor more profitable, we could use myriads 
of workers in setting our vast estate in order. Half of 
our resources go to waste or are unused because we have 
not human power applied in our deserts and untilled plains 
and prairies, as it might be and will be when we have 
learned how to distribute our population. 


Sd 


It has long been the custom in England to buy and 
sell sermons. At least, it has been commonly believed 
that the method of disposing of livings in the Church of 
England sometimes brings into the serviceof the Church 
men who have neither the disposition nor the ability 
to write the sermons required of them. If they can buy 
better sermons than they can write, their parishioners 
are said to be satisfied. Orders not infrequently come 
to our counting-room from England for back numbers 
of our paper ‘‘which contain sermons.’’ ‘The supposition 
is that they are intended for use, and more than once 
it has happened to Unitarians visiting country churches 
in England to hear sermons preached and published 
by Americans. It has happened sometimes that emi- 
nent men have heard their own sermons used in this 
way. 

ad 


WHEN is an oath not an oath? When it is taken at a 
custom-house. When isa promise nota promise? When 
it is made by a priest at his ordination. When is a trust 
not a trust? When it is accepted by the director of an 
institution which deals with the people’s money. Such, 
and similar, questions and answers will become necessary 
in some new moral catechism if certain familiar practices 
are to be regarded as legitimate but conventional forms of 
accepted obligations. 

wt 


WE call attention to an important notice found else- 
where, in which the American Unitarian Association makes 
with the Christian Register a joint offer to subscribers. 
The subscription list of the Christian Register is always 
maintained and sometimes increased by the good will 
of our readers. Many of them say a good word for us to 
their neighbors and friends, thus inducing them to sub- 
scribe, but often, with the best intentions, they neglect 
to say the right word at the right time. Now, in order 
to bring their good intentions to a focus and give an oc- 
casion for good offices in our behalf, a book will be sent 
which will answer many of the innumerable questions 
which our readers ought to ask concerning the organiza- 
tion and history of Unitarianism in America. George 
Willis Cooke, well known for his literary ability, is the 
author. The price of this book, which was written to 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Unitarian 
Association, is $2. It will be sent to any one applying 
for it on the terms stated in the advertisement on page 439. 


] 


Dr. S. M. CroTHERS, minister of the First Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., has gone abroad with a plan for an ex- 
change with English ministers similar to the plan now 
well under way for an exchange of professors between 
German and American universities. Dr. Crothers goes 
to England for six months, exchanging, until summer, 
with Rev. Joseph Wood of Birmingham, after that, with 
Rev. F. K. Freeston of the Essex Church, London. Dr. 
Crothers made many friends on his former visit to Eng- 
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land, and will be received for a time as one of the family in 
the English Unitarian household. He will give the Essex 
Hall lecture in June, and together with Dr. George C. 
Cressey and Charles E. Ware, Esq., will be a delegate at 
the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The English ministers will have a similar 
welcome in this country. Mr. Wood will give a course of 
lectures at Meadville Theological School and be present 
at our anniversary meetings. This experiment in the 
international exchange of ministers may lead to some- 
thing further, to the benefit of all concerned. 


The Child and the Law. 


There are no bad children under twelve years of age, 
but there are many children under that age who will 
be confirmed criminals at twenty. In childhood no one 
has knowledge enough or sufficient force of character 
to be a criminal. Boys and girls of tender age may lie, 
steal, drink whiskey, and do other things which seem 
to show depraved natures and vicious appetites; but ° 
many of the things done by the children that we call 
bad are done just as freely by the children who are de- 
scribed as good. Lying, stealing, and similar vices and 
crimes are in children the result of ignorance. A child 
with an active imagination, who has not learned to dis- 
tinguish between the things seen with the eyes and those 
that are seen only by the eyes of the mind, will tell the 
most gorgeous lies without guilt. Having strong de- 
sires and the instinct of possession, being ignorant of 
the rights of others and the law of property, there are 
no children that will not steal, if we call taking things 
stealing. What they want, they take, and it is only by 
a process of education that they learn to distinguish 
between the things which are and the things they imagine, 
between the things to which they have a right and those 
which belong to others. There is much difference to 
be noted between children who have happy homes in 
which they are well trained and the unfortunates who 
have no homes, or none in which they are instructed 
in the ways of right living. But the essential difference 
between the two classes disappears, and very quickly, 
too, when the conditions are reversed. 

There are defective children who are delinquent, 
because they lack physical vigor and soundness, or the 
manly qualities which tend instinctively to health and 
exercise. The vices which they inherit and acquire are 
in a sense ‘‘bad,”’ but they do not denote essential wicked- 
ness. They are the results of defects and vices for 
which the children are no more responsible than they 
are for the foul conditions of their physical life in which 
diseases are generated. What we call ‘‘bad”’ children 
are those that have never gone right because they have 
not been rightly instructed, because they have not been 
constrained by discipline, precept, and by example to 
choose in morals the things that make for health and 
happiness. Out of the so-called bad children, criminals 
are manufactured by wholesale, as these boys and girls 
pass the age of puberty and come to tasks and pleasures 
which depend upon their own choice and self-control. 
Now, if they are treated asif the moral vagaries of their 
childhood, which have often resulted in acts forbidden 
by the law, are criminal, as such things would be in men 
and women, then we put upon them a stamp which may 
be ineffaceable. What was a fleeting, fugitive con- 
dition of childhood, we arrest and make permanent as 
the characteristic of adult life. 

One of the readiest means of turning an ignorant child 
into a knowing criminal is first to classify him with 
wilful law breakers, then to shut him up with them and ex- 
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pose him to the infection of wickedness which has be- 
come conscious perversity. We are just learning that to 
put a boy into a prison to protect society is good neither 
for the boy nor for society. The boy is made worse, 
and society isnot made safe. We are passing through an 
experience in our treatment of erring children not unlike 
that which, in the last century, changed all our notions 
of insanity and the treatment of it. It will soon be re- 
garded as infamous to lock up a boy or girl with aban- 
doned men and women as it would be to chain a maniac 
in a dungeon and discipline him with blows and abuse, 
as our fathers did. We have seen a fatherly policeman, 
who knew all the boys on his beat, keep watch over them 
with sympathy and discretion, talking to them and their 
mothers of their conduct upon the streets and the secret 
ways in which they were learning the lessons of crime, 
giving them warning that a few steps further in the 
wrong direction would bring them into the police court, 
thence to disgrace and punishment. The function of 
a policeman should include such oversight of his district, 
because in that lies real protection for the neighborhood. 

It is a truth so commonplace that nobody attends 
to it, that the boys and girls to-day will rule the world 
thirty years hence. But society is just beginning to 
comprehend that fact, and to see that time, labor, money, 
and sympathy, put into the work for boys and girls, 
will bring larger returns in the improvement of the 
human race than in all other things put together. With 
this conviction comes the knowledge of the fact that 
what we call bad children are only unripe children who, 
because the period of growth has not passed, may be 
stimulated and trained in new and better ways. The 
possibilities of improvement in half-grown children of 


normal powers are great, and sometimes are amazing. 


The children’s court, the probation system, the over- 
sight of sympathetic legal guardians and many other 
devices are coming in to relieve society of the awful re- 
sponsibility which it now incurs by first neglecting the 
children, and then, when neglect has done its work, 
fixing the conditions of criminal character to be made 
permanent by ill-devised penalties. 


The Sense of Unreality. 


A beautiful, animated, high-spirited girl, with all seem- 
ing advantages and opportunities, kills herself for no 
apparent cause, leaving no word behind to explain the 
mystery. A successful business manager, wealthy, with 
fine family connections and brilliant prospects as the 
world goes, jumps off a river boat and drowns. Tem- 
porary insanity is usually given as a cause in such cases. 
The newspapers circulate it, the relatives give it out as a 
certainty. In the public mind the tragedy causes 
scarcely a ripple because of its frequency. Only those 
who intimately knew and loved the man or woman are 
led to conjecture and speculate upon the mystery, and 
the verdict generally is that this thing is a sign of the 
times. 

This sign of decadence may be traced not infrequently 
to the awful sense of emptiness and disillusion that fol- 
lows like a Mephistophelian shadow some modes of life 
that look sound enough from the outside to a superficial 
view, but have a hollow ring, a decayed spot near the 
centre. There have been periods in human history that 
correspond to this sense of emptiness in the individual 
soul, the loss of solidity, meaning, and purpose in the 
whirl and intoxication of the external life, the decadent 
Roman empire rushing ever fast and faster toward the 
abyss; the period before the French Revolution seeking 
to dispel its ennui, to rehabilitate its system broken by 
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excess in dreams of the millennium and a return to pris- 
tine human innocence. ‘Then, as now, changes were rung 
upon the excellence and beauty of the simple life,—states 
for which all longed, but to which none could attain. 
For it is the curse of a profoundly sophisticated and arti- 
ficial society that its aspirations too often end in vapor- 
ous images and unreal longings. 

We often say that the tragic items that appear in the 
morning- paper, inexplicable as they seem, are due to 
overwork or excessive study. It is a belief that might 
easily be disputed and made to look fallacious, as the 
greatest workers the world has known have often lived 
to old age without the slightest temptation to self-de- 
struction. The longevity of brain workers is an ad- 
mitted fact, and hundreds of cases might be cited from - 
Sophocles to Humboldt to prove that wise and constant 
use of the mental powers is a preservative instead of a 
cause of decay. These men saved themselves for the 
best, their best: they harbored their resources for wise 
use, and were careful never to dissipate. 

There must be something radically wrong with our 
educational system if it has become an encourager of 
suicide. One might conclude that it is a taskmaster 
and slave-driver instead of a guide and friend, from the 
numerous cases of mental break-down attributed to over- 
study and the vicious system of emulation that prevails 
in our schools. If our educators gave half the amount 
of care and study to the young, immature body and mind 
that a skilled gardener gives to his plants, the dangers 
of forcing the tender, human shoot would diminish this 
terrible charge of overstudy and mental unbalance which 
in the end must come home to the door of both parent 
and teacher. 

It is probable that many of the impulses of self-de- 
struction are due to that loss of a hold on reality that is 
the brace and backstay of life. One need not be insane 
to experience this sense of hollowness where everything 
rings false, the inability to find solid ground, permanent 
satisfaction; in other words, the conviction that life is a 
sham, a trick played upon us by an irresponsible and 
heartless power. It is a surface of illusion too thin to 
skate on, which, when broken, reveals that bottomless 
abyss which, it is said, Pascal always saw at his side, 
and which led him to renounce all his worldly ambitions. 

It is a Walpurgis night not in visible nature, but in 
the soul. All things shift and change, all seriousness and 
high purpose turns to a hollow laugh, a ghastly glimpse 
of something unreal like a horrible nightmare. The 
great deceptions of life seem the only permanent condi- 
tions, permutation that gives no foothold, that leads to 
nothing but the whirl of endless, unsatisfying change. 
This is the terrible revenge of abused senses, of a starved 
soul, of a spiritual nature that has withered under disuse. 
The sensuous nature goes back on its devotee. Having 
deceived and misled to the brink of ennui and disillusion, 
it has nothing but disgust and weariness to offer. In- 
exorable master, it hands over its victims to tlie scourges 
of the furies. 

The welter of this sea of unreality becomes the punish- 
ment of some who live by the seemingly easy rule of self- 
indulgence. They have believed in themselves, and 
perhaps have not believed in God. Their lives look fair 
and whole from the outside, but within there is the sense 
of a great cheat and deception. They are asking them- 


selves where the riddle of life may be solved. What is 
the aim and purpose of existence. Perhaps there is no 
aim, no definite meaning, no possible solution. To have 


lost faith in the ultimate reality, in the possible great good, 
is to fall into that abyss of obscure despair, of torturing 
hopelessness, which says there is but one sharp, decisive 
reality, death. 
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The poor and wretched may revert to suicide, but 
from different motives. The hard struggle for existence 
is for them an ever-present reality. They are fighting 
with a giant, body to body, every day, and the sharp, 
terrible conflict for a bit of bread, a night’s shelter, a rag 
of clothing, still has the zest and keen interest of all 
forms of struggle. It is the compensation nature affords 
to those who seem her victims. It is not strange that 
under the conditions of our civilization, the inequalities 
of life, the immense material advance without a corre- 
sponding moral and spiritual growth, the sense of un- 
reality and illusion should be so wide-spread. For there 
is only one binding principle of reality that co-ordinates 
and gives meaning to the universe: it is God. If the 
sun were-out of the solar system, all life would perish on 
its satellites. If God ceases to be the centre of the soul’s 
life, sterility, partial death, must ensue. God alone the 
centre of creative power, love, and energy, can give zest, 
hope, strength, to life. The loss of a sense of reality is 
therefore the withering of faith in the soul. It is the 
desert land of mirage instead of the solid ground of love 
and trust. 


The Jews as Agriculturists. 


It has stood as a sort of axiom that a Jew will not till 
the land. The problem is certainly still open for solution. 
Located at Woodbine, N.J., the Baron DeHirsch Agri- 
cultural School stands for a combination of professional 
training and purely educational work. ‘The object is to 
influence Jewish young men to do what the people of 
that race have so persistently refused to do,—follow 
agricultural pursuits. The direct object of the school 
is to prepare farm assistants and create young farmers. 
It starts with the preliminary supposition that there is 
in agriculture enough of intense interest to arouse the 
enthusiasm of even those prejudiced against it. The 
pupils are a curious medley, including newsboys, tailors, 
fresh immigrants from Russia, enthusiasts from the VYid- 
dish element,—dreamers of a great Jewish kingdom, 
and a restoration of the race to Palestine, with more or 
less boys and men who have had a taste for agriculture 
born into them by the age. 

It is said that nowhere else can you find such a study 
of human nature. Nowhere else does the struggle between 
country life and city life go on with such intensity. 
The power of generations of heredity behind some of these 
pupils demands the crowd and trade: enough of modern 
life has worked its way into the blood of others to prepare 
them for an enthusiasm for the new sort of life. During 
the summer, work is done entirely in the field. Instruc- 
tors follow about with the workers, watching and teaching 
as they go. To-day the talk will be upon seed and plant- 
ing, another day on bees and apiculture, another on 
matters pertaining to the dairy. Some are at work in the 
orchard, others in the truck garden, and still others in the 
poultry yard. The same lessons are gone over and over, 
until each section has received practical directions in each 
department. An entire morning each week is taken up 
with distinctive nature study, which means zodlogy or 
geology or botany or entomology, applied to actual tree 
or land culture. It is said that the effect is startlingly 
different from that of nature studies as carried on in 
ordinary school life. Out here in the field the boys find 
a lesson in geology to actually concern matters under their 
feet. A lesson in entomology makes the beetle and the 
bug of living interest. Of course the intellectual forces 
are aroused and the powers of observation are immediately 
quickened. 

All this while it turns out that the country itself is the 
great instructor. Teachers only stimulate and lead the 
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way or point it out to the pupils. Once aroused to use 
his senses for himself, the boy immediately begins to 
apply everything in an industrial way. He learns to love 
the land, and everything about it, as fast as he learns to 
understand it. Very soon an enthusiasm grows up which 
binds the teachers and pupils in a sort of family love. 
This is said to be particularly manifested in the way of 
helpfulness extended by the older pupils to the younger. 
All this does not omit the fact that the school involves a 
positive element of work. The chief trouble with our 
modern education has been that the school and the work 
have been alienated from each other; here they are united. 
The boy is the farmer while at school: he is doing farm 
work while he is learning about it. 

The Baron DeHirsch school—has under cultivation 
two hundred and fifty acres, with twenty-five cows, 
twelve horses, one thousand chickens, a nursery of fruit 
trees, several greenhouses, and a small apiary. These 
are all in charge of the pupils. Each boy has his respon- 
sibility, not only as a student and observer, but as a 
worker. The bees in summer must be hived. In the 
spring the trees must be trimmed, mulched, and fertilized. 
Cows are to be milked and stables to be cleaned. Every 
one knows that gardening includes a good deal of weed- 
ing, hoeing, and other work with tools. This work, 
carried on as it is, hand in hand with study—brain and 
hands co-operating—robs work of its tedium and repulsive- 
ness, while it lends a positive charm to study. 

During the winter those who have held their place 
during the summer can return for a higher course in 
agriculture. During this winter period the boys are 
instructed in languages, in civics, in physics, in chem- 
istry, in physiology, and similar studies. They are 
supposed to be ready at the close of a single year to accept 
positions with farmers, while the older ones can them- 
selves enter upon agricultural pursuits with zest. There 
are, however, advanced courses in higher studies, in- 
cluding geology, veterinary science, landscape gardening, 
etc. Have we here a model for the coming agricultural 
high school? It looks like it. We shall be grateful for 
all these experiments. The coming education of the 
twentieth century will include an industrial element, 
while it will not exclude education for the sake of knowl- 
edge. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


Ve 


The impression gained in California of the vigor of 
the life of the Unitarian churches in the Pacific Depart- 
ment suffered no diminution in the North-west. After 
leaving San Francisco it was my privilege to spend two 
days in Portland, Ore., taking part on the first evening 
in the installation of Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., in the 
pulpit of the church where his honored father so long 
stood, and on the next night addressing the Unitarian 
Club of Oregon. The Portland church has the best 
traditions of public serviceableness, and its people are 
happy indeed in the ministry of a man of proved ca- 
pacity for leadership who was born and bred in their 
own community. At Seattle, on Sunday, March 11, 
I preached the sermon at the dedication of the fine new 
church. I had it on my tongue’s end to congratulate 
the people of the church upon their acquisition of this 
‘‘commodious and adequate” building, but the fact 
that the house was so crowded that several hundred 
people were turned away checked that particular form 
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of felicitation. Mr. Simonds and his people are, however, 
certainly to be congratulated on their achievements, 
and we may all look forward to the increasing power 
and usefulness of the society. On the next day it was 
a pleasure in the morning to address the faculty and 
students of the University of Washington, and in the 
afternoon to meet the ministers of the North Pacific 
Conference in consultation about the work of the churches 
in Oregon and Washington. 

After a short stay with friends in Tacoma, visits 
were paid on succeeding days to the vigorous churches 
in Spokane, Wash., and Helena, Mont. At both of these 
places, in spite of an outside temperature well below 
the zero mark, the welcome was as hearty as ever. I 
was able to dine with the trustees of the societies and to 
meet the people at evening receptions and to bring them 
the greeting of the national fellowship. The Spokane 
society, under the judicious leadership of Mr. Cruzan, 
has attained to self-respecting independence, and more 
and more will prove itself a centre of influence in the 
surrounding country. Mr. Cruzan has started afternoon 
services in the neighboring city of Coeur d’Alene, and 
he is shortly to visit the prosperous towns along the 
boundary between Idaho and Washington. At Helena 
I found the people of the church in good courage, in 
spite of the fact that they have .been for some time 
without a minister. Now Miss Safford has come to 
them for a few months, and her always earnest work will 
doubtless prepare the way for the settlement of a new 
minister in the nearfuture. The Helena church possesses 
a capital building, and there is no more earnest or efficient 
group of Unitarians in any city in the land. 

Though this was intended to be exclusively a journey 
on the Pacific Coast, one could not pass through the 
twin cities on Sunday without stopping. So by the pleas- 
ant invitation of friends I was enabled on Saturday 
night to speak at the dinner of the Liberal Club in St. 
Paul, on Sunday morning, March 18, to preach in the 
beautiful new Unity Church, and in the afternoon to 
meet the Unitarian ministers of the twin cities in con- 
sultation, these appointments concluding a thoroughly 
interesting and encouraging journey. 

What are the results of such a journey? For myself 
an enrichment of life, an experience through personal 
relations of affection and good will with my fellow- 
workers, a sense of gratitude to many hospitable friends, 
and a new appreciation of the sacrifices and accomiplish- 
ments of the eager and self-forgetting ministers and mem- 
bers of these isolated churches. For the churches, let 
us hope, a bit of broader horizon and a realization of the 
unity of aim and of the deep faiths and desires that bind 
together the churches of our free fellowship in sympathy 
and co-operation, a better understanding of the work- 
ings, purposes, perplexities, and hopes of the National 
Association, a truer knowledge of the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities that all our churches enjoy together, a 
clearer vision of the special trusts laid upon us and of 
the services we might render, and, perchance, a renewed 
pluck and patience wherewith to pursue the ideals that 
must ever journey before us. 

What are the immediate needs of the Pacific Depart- 
ment? Church buildings are needed to house the vig- 
orous young societies at Palo Alto and Fresno, Cal., 
and at Bellingham and Everett, Wash. At the first 
two points lots have been bought for the new buildings, 
and at Palo Alto a plan has been prepared, and it is 
hoped that a church can be built in the coming summer. 
Energetic, tactful, and devout ministers are needed at 
Helena, Fresno, and Hood River. Debts which hamper 
the activity of the churches need to be extinguished at 
Helena, San José, and Berkeley. With the debts out 
of the way, these churches would be self-supporting. 
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New movements might readily be inaugurated in one of 
the suburbs of Los Angeles, which is now the most swiftly 
growing city in America, and in the Northern Idaho towns 
mentioned above. The existing churches might more 
and more be used as centres from which to start new 
enterprises. Cities like Sacramento in California, and 
Vancouver in British Columbia, ought not to be left 
longer without the influence of a liberal church, and 
work might well be inaugurated in academic centres 
like Missoula, Mont., Moscow, Ida., and Corvallis, 
Ore. A stronger feeling of local responsibility for these 
enterprises would probably produce on the field enough 
or nearly enough money to conduct them successfully, 
and the same quickened vitality would provide. for 
all the expenses of the invaluable department head- 
quarters in San Francisco and enlarge the circulation 
of that most admirable paper, the Pacific Unitarian. 
Finally, a deeper spiritual vitality will enable all the 
churches to make good use of the opportunities of ser- 
vice that everywhere beset them, and to work more and 
more efficiently for the upbuilding of a free Christian 
Commonwealth. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


WIDE-SPREAD comment has been occasioned by the 
President’s reference to the advisability of the adoption 
of ‘‘some such scheme as that of a progressive tax on 
all fortunes beyond a certain amount, either given in 
life or devised or bequeathed upon death to any indi- 
vidual,—a tax so framed as to put it out of the power of 
the owner of one of those enormous fortunes to hand 
over more than a certain amount to any one individual.” 
This reference was made by Mr. Roosevelt in the course 
of his address on ‘‘The Man with the Muck Rake,” at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the office building for 
the House of Representatives at Washington on last 
Saturday. Members of the Senate were especially in- 
terested in the President’s utterance, and there were 
predictions in Washington that the principle outlined 
in it would be made the basis of future recommendations 
to Congress. This supposition, however, was denied 
by close personal friends of Mr. Roosevelt. 


ws 


CHARGES of gross negligence by the United States 
authorities in the Panama Canal zone are made by 
Woodworth Clum, a Washington newspaper correspond- 
ent who has been investigating conditions at Colon, 
partly with a view to proving the truth or falsity of the 
accusations brought against the management of the 
enterprise by Mr. Poultney Bigelow. Mr. Clum brings 
out the striking facts that, despite the predictions by 
Secretary Taft, that Colon would be furnished with a 
practically unlimited water supply by the completion 
of a vast reservoir on April 1 of this year, the reservoir 
on March 31 was practically a paper enterprise, that 
there was an officially omitted water famine at the base 
of operations for one-half of the canal, that the sani- 
tation of the city of Colon with regard to the extermina- 
tion of the mosquito is futile in its conception and in- 
adequate in its execution, and that the conduct of the 
Panama railway officials, as representatives of the 
United States government, were such as to arouse the 
suspicious resentment of the natives. 


a 


IN response to a counter-suggestion by the State De- 
partment with regard to the date for the assembling 
of the second Peace Conference at The Hague, the Russian 
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government at the end of last week announced its willing- 
ness to abandon its original suggestion that the rep- 
resentatives of the nations meet in July. If the plan 
submitted by Mr. Root meets with approval,—and it has 


already been sanctioned by Great Britain, Germany, 


and Russia,—the conference will begin soon after Sep- 
tember 20 next. By that time the Pan-American 
Congress at Rio de Janeiro will have completed its work, 
and the results will have been formulated for submission 
to the assemblage at The Hague in so far as they touch 
upon broad international interests. Most of the powers 
that will take part in the Pan-American Congress will 
be represented at The Hague, so that the second con- 
ference of the nations in behalf of peace will be more 
‘ruly representative of the civilized world than was 


the first. 
wt 


BETWEEN Easter eve and Easter morning a mob in 
Springfield, Mo., lynched three negroes by hanging 
and burning at the statue of Justice before the County 
Court House. The heinousness of the offence was em- 
phasized by the fact, attested by the authorities, that 
the men who were taken out of the Springfield jail by the 
mob were in all probability innocent of the crimes 
against womanhood and against human life, of which 
they were respectively charged. Gov. Folk acted 
with great energy in response to the appeal of the sheriff 
for help, and six companies of troops were sent to Spring- 
field -immediately. In addition the governor ordered 
the vigerous prosecution of all those members of the 
mob who could be brought to justice, and offered a 
reward for evidence which would lead to their detection 


and punishment. 
Fd 


ALTHOUGH there were indications at the end of last 
week that the United States Senate was to agree at an 
early date upon a dayfor a vote on the Hepburn Railroad 
Rate Regulation Bill, the disposition of the time of the 
Senate at the beginning of the present week showed that 
the debate on the measure would be continued for some 
time yet. In the mean while the President continued 
to take an active interest in the fate of the measure in 
the legislative branch of the government. Several 
of the senators who have been prominent in the parlia- 
mentary struggle which centres about the bill were 
in conference with Mr. Roosevelt at the White House 
last week, and it is understood that the President pointed 
out to his callers such changes in the wording of the 
bill as might be expected to meet the objections of its 
critics and yet maintain the effectiveness of the legisla- 
tion which it formulates. 


_ AFTER a week of disaster, the full extent of which is 
yet to be determined, the people of Naples and the 
surrounding country on Easter Day offered fervent 
thanksgiving for the suspension of the volcanic activities 
of Mt. Vesuvius. When Easter dawned, the whole of 
the Vesuvius district as far as Naples, Caserta, and Cas- 
tellamare, was a wilderness of ashes and cinders, from 
a foot to many yards in depth. In the judgment of 
Prof. Matteucci, director of the Royal Observatory on 
Mt. Vesuvius, who maintained his observations despite 
the fury of the volcano, the eruption exceeded in violence 
that which overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
although the loss of life on a large scale was averted by 
the gradual character of the phenomenon. Throughout 
the horror of Vesuvius the King and Queen of Italy 
endeared themselves to their stricken subjects by their 
solicitude for the victims of the vast upheaval of nature. 
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The conduct of the Italian troops in the work of relief 
was up to the best soldierly traditions. 


a! 


By one of those impulsive acts which have bewildered 
the diplomats at critical junctures in international affairs, 
the kaiser at the end of last week again furnished a 
puzzle to his analysts. In a telegram to Count Go- 
luchowski, William II. wrote to the Austro-Hungarian 
chancellor with regard to the attitude of the Austrian 
delegates to the Moroccan conference: ‘“‘I feel compelled 
to thank you sincerely from my heart for your unwaver- 
ing support of my representatives. It was a splendid 
act of a loyal ally. You have shown yourself a brilliant 
second upon the duelling floor, and you may be sure of 
my rendering a like service on a like occasion.’ The 
kaiser’s reference to the loyalty of Austria was in- 
evitably interpreted in Rome as a rebuke to Italy for 
its attitude at Algeciras in supporting the contentions 
advanced by France. 


Brevities. 


The world is ten times as bad as it was a century ago, 
and it is a hundred times better. 


One reason for the apparent increase of evil in the world 
is that we take notice of it in the effort to reduce it. 


We note among our orthodox brethren a wholesome 
revolt from the kind of piety offered to children in many 
Sunday-school hymns. 


When a public speaker says that he is never tired after 
making an address we wonder whether his audience may 
not have been wearied. 


Is it not possible that the story about the workingmen 
who hurrah for Jesus and curse the church has worked 
overtime and needs a vacation? 


Some of the most sane and beautiful sayings concerning 
wisdom and immortality are found in that book in the 
Apocrypha attributed to Solomon. 


Anathemas of every kind are losing their power. The 
Catholic Church thunders in vain, and the damnatory 
clauses in the creeds no longer threaten even the thought- 
less and the ignorant. 


The revival of the discussion of euthanasia in America 
leads a Hindoo critic to denounce the practice of ‘‘the 
civilized and Christianist ways” and to cry that ‘‘civil- 
ization is running mad.” 


It is inevitable that by reaction from extreme ortho- 
doxy many will reject all religion as a delusion; but that 
risk must be taken because after the reaction, man being 
by nature religious, religion will through liberty return 
to stay. 


Clean-minded, sympathetic souls often display a 
curious interest in prize fighting, stories of bloodshed, 
or even dramatic and other representations of characters 
and sins that to baser minds would be corrupting. They 
do not touch the pitch and are not defiled. 


Reading sensational novels does not always indicate a 
depraved literary taste. Sometimes a hard-working lit- 
erary man finds rest in reading about things so remote 
from his common life and thought that an entirely new 
set of brain cells is engaged and the hard working con- 
tingent gets a rest. 
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In the good old days when, we are told, everybody 
lived happily in the country, there was commonly at 
least one blood-sucker in a village who, through the sale 
of liquor and the improvidence of his customers, found a 
way by mortgages and foreclosures to increase his own 
wealth without violating the forms of law. 


The Christian Register.* 


BY DAVID REED. 


The present period is distinguished above any other, 
since the first settlement of our country, for the general 
prevalence of a spirit of free religious inquiry. Amongst 
all classes of the community there has been discovered of 
late an increasing desire to understand better, and to 
bring in practical exercise, the genuine principles and 
spirit of Christianity. And it is with much satisfaction 
that the friends of enlightened piety have perceived that, 
whilst this spirit of inquiry has been exercised with a 
considerable degree of freedom and boldness, it has at 
the same time been so effectually guarded by good sense 
and chastened by piety that the cause of truth, instead of 
suffering detriment, has been greatly promoted by the 
light that has been thrown upon the true doctrines and 
principles of our religion. 

It will, however, no doubt, be generally admitted that 
something remains still to be done, to increase the purity 
of our Christian faith, and to promote its genuine, prac- 
tical influence upon the heart and life. It seems impor- 
tant, not only that the spirit of inquiry that is abroad 
should be kept alive, but that exertions be made to assist 
and guide the inquiries of those who are honestly seeking 
the truth. This important purpose has been, indeed, 
already essentially promoted by that valuable periodical 
work, the Christian Disciple. But, considering the high 
literary character of this work, and that it is issued only 
once in two months, it has been thought expedient that 
the public be furnished with a weekly religious newspaper. 

The subscriber proposes, therefore, to publish weekly, 
in Boston, the Christian Register, a work which, in its 
doctrines and temper, shall harmonize with the Christian 
Disciple, but which shall be more elementary and better 
adapted in the taste and wants of those whose advantages 
of reading and inquiry have been less extensive. The 
great object of the Christian Register will be to inculcate 
the principles of a rational faith, and to promote the 
practice of genuine piety. To accomplish this purpose, 
it will aim to excite a spirit of free and independent 
religious inquiry, and to assist in ascertaining and bringing 
into use the true principles of interpreting the Scriptures. 
It will urge the importance and duty of subjecting our 
faith to the test of Scripture and enlightened reason, and 
of rejecting from our creed not only what is contrary to 
the general language of the Scriptures, but everything 
that is not plainly and explicitly taught there. It will 
also enforce the duty of a serious and practical regard 
to the moral precepts of Christianity, but showing that 
the final favor of God toward us is to depend not so 
much upon what has been done /o us or for us by another, 
as upon the temper of mind we have ourselves cherished 
and the course of moral conduct we have pursued. And 
it will earnestly recommend to all the cultivation of the 
mild and amiable spirit of the gospel toward those who 
differ from them, from the belief that genuine piety is 
not confined to any sect, but exists in a greater or less 
degree amongst all, and that he is the best Christian, not 
whose speculations are in nearest accordance with the 
faith of the majority, but whose life and temper are most 
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perfectly and habitually under the influence of the pre- 
cepts and spirit of the gospel. 

It is believed that a work of this kind, if conducted with 
ability and candor, might render an important service to 
the cause of truth, piety, and Christian love, by diffusing 
religious knowledge, by giving enlargement and catholi- 
cism to the views and feelings of men, and by inculcating 
those true and rational principles of religion which are so 
important to our virtue and happiness. 

In conducting this work in a manner that shall render 
it an instructive, entertaining, and useful publication, 
the subscriber would inform the public that he does not 
rely wholly upon his own strength and resources. He 
has the promise of the patronage, counsel, and occasional 
assistance of a number of gentlemen in this town and 
vicinity, who stand high in the estimation of the public 
for their scientific and theological acquirements, as well 
as for the soundness of their religious principles. To 
render the work, as far as possible, satisfactory to sub- 
scribers, each number shall contain a summary of the 
important foreign and domestic news, both political and 
miscellaneous. Political discussions, however, shall never 
be admitted. 

The Theological Department shall contain articles, 
original and extracted, on various subjects, doctrinal, 
critical, and practical, with occasional biography and 
poetry, and sketches of ecclesiastical history. It shall 
also contain such well-authenticated intelligence as may 
be obtained, respecting the moral and religious state of 
different parts of the work, with accounts of the character, 
operations, and success of the various societies and in- 
stitutions, in this and other countries, for moral and 
benevolent purposes. 

It is hoped that the subscribers for this work will find 
it sufficiently valuable to induce them to preserve a 
regular series of the different numbers. At the close of 
each year a copious index will be furnished of the subjects 
treated during the preceding year. This will enable 
those who preserve a series of the numbers to turn with 
ease to any subject that may have been treated, and thus 
to revive the recollection of whatever is interesting or 
important in the communications of the year. 


Mood and Temperament. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


A friend once said to me: ‘‘After all, is not faith mainly 
a matter of temperament? And how can we control 
temperament?” 

That the double question recognized a certain truth 
few would be disposed to deny; for who does not know 
how all things, both great and small, take the color of 
an existing mood, how our hopes, opinions, beliefs, are 
affected by our physical and mental condition at the 
moment, whether we are considering the probability of a 
rainy afternoon or of a future life? And what is tem- 
perament but a sort of persistent and dominating mood ? 

A certain truth, yes, but surely only a half-truth. 
Whether we look up or down, forward or back, out or in, 
depends upon our habit of mind, we must all admit that. 
But how does a habit of mind come about? Tempera- 
ments we are born with, but we are not born with habits. 
Undoubtedly ‘‘we receive what we give,’ make for our- 
selves, as Amiel says, our own spiritual world; and, as 
‘‘all is marvellous for the poet, divine for the saint, great 
for the hero; wretched, miserable, ugly, and bad for the 
base and sordid soul,” so all is hopeful, cheering, encour- 
aging for the ‘‘naturally”’ hopeful, cheerful, valiant, all 
doubtful, alarming, disheartening for the ‘‘naturally” 
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despondent, apprehensive, timid. But, if we do indeed 
make for ourselves our own spiritual world, shall we not 
look to it what manner of world we elect to dwell in? 
We may not be able to make of ourselves heroes and saints 
and poets, but we may, if we choose, put ourselves at the 
point of view of hero and saint and poet. 

Benjamin Jowett had obvious ‘“‘teniperamental ad- 
vantages.’’ One feels that in the quality of his indomi- 
table determination to ‘‘better himself,’ in an unusual 
but excellent reading of the phrase, ‘‘Can a man improve 
himself after forty?’’? some one asks him. ‘‘I am long 
past forty,’ he answers, ‘‘and I mean to improve myself 
pretty considerably, I can tell you.” And he writes to a 
younger friend, ‘‘I hope that you really pursue some plan 
of life, an unrealized ideal if you like, and often interrupted 
by illness, but still cherished at forty-five as at twenty- 
five.”’ 

Yes, Jowett had a fortunate temperament. But he 
had also a reasonable philosophy of life, and the practical 
question for all of us would seem to be how far and in 
what fashion can temperament be controlled and even 
modified by such a philosophy, backed by the will? 
With these things in mind, I was roaming of late through 
a volume of Wordsworth’s sonnets,—roaming at large, 
as one may well do in that field, quite free from any sense 
of confinement “within the sonnet’s scanty plotof ground,” 
when I was arrested by a sudden perception of fresh mean- 
ing in a familiar line,— 
“Wilderness and wood 


Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low.” 


‘Support that mood,’’—it was the illuminating power 
of that phrase, a power pre-eminently characteristic of 
Wordsworth, which gave me pause. Here was a sug- 
gestion worth heeding, greatly worth heeding if it be true 
that moods react on temperament. And who can 
honestly examine his own experience and assert that 
they do not? We have all heard of the ‘‘even-tempered” 
man who was always cross; and why should not a more 
engaging mood become, in like fashion, the prevailing 
one? For in spite of our disposition to give moods a 
bad name,—-witness our use of the word ‘‘moody,’’— 
good moods, moods, that is, which bring us good, are just 
as teal as are bad moods, moods which bring us evil. 
The important thing would seem to be that we should 
recognize’ both varieties for what they are, should realize 
that it is not the facts of life which shift and change, but 
only the light in which we view them. The most evil- 
disposed mood will lose its power to harm us if like the 
miller’s daughter in the fairy-story, we have learned to 
call our tormentor by name and can face the demon with 
a deliberate ‘‘Are you not called Rumpelstilzchen?’’ 
And, if the bad mood can thus be mastered, the good 
mood can as certainly be made to serve us well, to lift 
us on its wings to a height from which we may discern 
our journey’s goal, and, on our return to earth, may trudge 
forward with renewed courage, following, even through 
hours of gloom, the vision of the hour of insight. 

To learn this were much; but surely there is more to 
learn, surely Wordsworth is right, surely it is quite within 
our power, not only to discourage the Rumpelstilzchen 
moods, but to give direct support to those moods which 
do us best service,—‘‘support”’ both physical and mental. 

Of the physical basis of much of our moral attitude 
there is general recognition nowadays, and, though the 
conditions of modern life, with their over-demand upon 
the nervous system, go on filling the sanitariums, I believe 
there is a growing perception of our responsibility in this 
direction. Fresh air and play and rest are admirable 
inducers of good moods, and so, too, though it is less 
generally appreciated, is work,—not overwork, but reason- 
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able work. Overwork is a very real evil in our world, 
and is likely to. remain an unavoidable evil for many a 
tired man and woman as long as we go on struggling to 
add so many things to the ‘“‘kingdom” to which we are 
supposed to give the preference. But, as Miss Call has 
wisely pointed out,—and no one has given us better 
advice on this whole matter than has Miss Call,—much of 
the nervous fag so prevalent to-day is due not so much to 
overwork, as to wrongly directed work, to strain; and the 
cure for such fag is not so much rest, as common sense. 
Occupation which employs our faculties to some purpose, 
good, honest, congenial work which brings us something 
to keep, which makes us permanently better off, is quite 
as valuable a nerve-cure as rest or play, and nothing goes 
farther than such work to overcome that besetting sin 
of the day, that potent producer of all moods of depression 
and discouragement, the ‘‘frittering’” of our nervous 
force, the spending of this most precious possession for 
that which is not bread and of our labor—hard labor 
often—for that which satisfieth not. 

But, as I have said, these things are generally recog- 
nized, and excellent advice is being given us as to the 
moral value of maintaining, as far as lieth in us, bodily 
strength and quietness. It was of another kind of 
support for the good mood that Wordsworth was thinking, 
—the support which comes to us through the imagination. 
Take the complete octave of the sonnet -— 


“Wings have we,—and as far as we can go 
We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 
Dreams, books are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


Pastime and happiness well worth cultivation! For 
such seed may be counted upon to bring forth fruit a 
hundred-fold. Wilderness and wood, ocean and sky, 
dreams and books,—here indeed is unfailing food for 
moods both pure and good. Into these worlds we may 
pass at will out of the eager insistent world of human life 
with its many exhausting demands. And I think my- 
self that it-would be hard to overrate the value of such 
refuge from the heat and burden of the day, the value 
directly to the individual and indirectly to the peace of 
domestic and social life. For it is not to be forgotten 
that it is to the world of human life that we belong, and 
that the value of all refuge is that we should come back 
from it rested and refreshed. And he will never be the 
master of his moods who has not learned to seek and find 
the best support of all in the very midst of human life, 
in the tenderness and joys and fears of the human heart 
by which we live. 

Here as everywhere—here more than elsewhere—we 
shall find what we seek. If we choose to ‘‘make envy 
and crooked malice nourishment,” we may; if we chcose 
to ‘‘find fault,” we shall have no difficulty in our quest; 
if it is the seamy side of human life, with its weaknesses 
and meannesses, its self-seeking and cruelty, that we prefer 
to contemplate, we may easily nourish the contemplation 
and bitter mood; or, to bring it nearer home, if we choose 
to brood over our own dissatisfactions, our failures and 
worries, our trials and disappointments, our ‘‘wrongs”’ 
and ‘‘slights,”” we may feed fat the moods which like 
vampires go far to suck out of life all its beauty and 
power. 

But we are not forced to subsist on such nourishment. 
It is quite under our control to take Paul’s advice, 
‘‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
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whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
And, if we do take this advice, we shall find ourselves 
mightily helped toward the realization of that counsel of 
perfection, ‘‘First, keep thyself at peace; and then shalt 
thou be able to make peace among others.” 

It is a subtle process, and may well: be a slow one; 
but of this we may be sure, that every time a good mood 
is “‘supported,”’ the hold of even the most. unfortunate 
temperament is weakened, and, if we have the patience 
of hope, such use may truly change the stamp of nature 
and, with wondrous potency indeed, go far to master and 
throw out the most obstinate of temperamental demons. 

For still and forever do the Daughters of Time ‘‘offer 
us gifts, after our will.’’ If we desire only faggots and 
bread, faggots and bread only will they bring for us in 
their hands; but, if we are seeking diadems and stars, 
diadems and stars they will not withhold from us. After 
our will—the choice is ours. And the end of all education 
is to teach us to choose wisely, wisely and steadily, to 
choose those things which have, on the whole, approved 
themselves as ‘‘more excellent.’’ The reasonable hope 
that to-morrow we may choose more wisely and steadily 
than to-day, gives life and enduring gusto; and he is poor 
indeed who has not something of this hope to keep up 
his heart. Let me quote Jowett once more: ‘‘I always 
seem to be beginning life again, and may I ever seem to 
be beginning life again until the end.”’ What manner of 
temperament can fail to be stirred by such words? For 
we know what we are; but, thank heaven, if we be of good 
courage, we know not what we may be. 


Mrs. Sweetser on Prophets. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


“‘I have never lived in any place,” said Mrs. Sweetser, 
““‘where there were not a number of indigenous prophets. 
Occasionally one was imported, but mostly they were 
native to the soil. Prophesying is a cheap and easy way 
of acquiring notoriety, if not money, and the absence of 
common sense and a total incapacity for reasoning are 
the principal assets. 

“‘T have known prophets of all kinds, religious, medical, 
the weather variety, and especially those who look into 
the future, and tell you nothing that you did not know 
before. Human credulity is one of the saddest as well 
as the most amusing of spectacles. The ease with which 
people can be taken in by all sorts of fake things, bol- 
stered by the prophet’s word, his audacity or self-delusion, 
shows how they love to believe in fraud and falsehood 
if it has about it some spice of the supernatural, and how 
far they are away from any true standard of authority 
and fact. 

“The bottle of medicine that costs ten cents to manu- 
facture will readily sell for two dollars if it has a prophet 
behind it. The phalanstery.of the New Jerusalem is 
easily recruited with willing dupes, who give their prop- 
erty into the hands of the designing if there has been a 
purported revelation to back up the preposterous claims 
of the promoter. A Joanna Southcott can recruit thou- 
sands of followers by the claim that she is to be the mother 
of a new Messiah. Though the bubble burst in time, 
with ever so scandalous an explosion, it does not hinder 
others from arising to trade upon the gullible propensities 
of the public in similar ways. The ground of human 
nature is rich in such germs, and a little tending and 
watering is all that is needed to bring them to a rank 
growth. 

‘Our common life is not half as prosaic as we imagine. 
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The side fraught with dreams, open to deception and 


-imposture, is the region where old superstitions and fairy 


tales were formerly -born. Unfortunately it has no 
beautiful imaginative side, but is too often a mere waste 
of ugly delusion and vulgar snares and pitfalls, or bare- 
faced: cheats practised from low and base motives. The 
sad part of it is that the truly miraculous and wonder- 
working power in nature and life escapes their interest 
and observation, and has nothing to say to them. The 
open heavens, the rolling ball on which they live, the 
forces that bring to birth, sustain, and nourish all forms 
of being, have for them no vital meaning. They must 
try to bring the great God down to the level of their 
narrow understanding, instead of seeking to lift them- 
selves toward him. 

‘Many old superstitions thought to be exploded are 
not half as startling as the things people will believe as 
they quietly go about their work and plod the round of a 
little humdrum experience. The narrow, restricted life, 
too often unsatisfied and hungry, seeks to still its cravings 
with this kind of, chaff and swine’s food which it takes 
for the bread of life. The exasperation of exhausted 
nerves and overstrain of toil feel the need of miracles to 
key them up to the necessities of the day and hour. 

“T remember when a child that people were going about 
the country preaching the immediate second coming of 
of Christ, not in hearts and consciences, not in the re- 
pentance and humility of sinning souls, not in the reve- 
lations of an indwelling God, but a literal, physical 
phenomenon to be seen in the clouds of heaven, accom- 
panied by the blare of trumpets and great multitudes 
of the heavenly host, angels, archangels, principalities, 
and powers accompanying his descent upon earth. The 
expectant saints were told to get their ascension robes 
ready, as they would immediately on his appearance 
fly up to meet their Lord in the air. i, What then was 
to happen was not very clearly defined in the minds of 
the Second Adventists, though it was thought by some 
that the great conflagration would then break out, and 
the world be burned to a cinder. 

‘““A prophet. deeply versed in the book of Daniel had 
drawn clear-cut conclusions from ‘a time and time and 
half a time, a wheel within a wheel,’ and other mystic 
phrases that the year of the great destruction was come, 
and the month and very day of the month at hand. 
As the time drew on, in rural communities a solemn 
feeling took possession of even those who had not given 
in to the frenzied excitement of the moment, or were too 
distrustful of their own righteousness to get their ascen- 
sion robes in order. There were many saints, however, 
not so modest in their expectations, who manufactured 
white robes made of cotton sheeting, in which, by some 
mysterious power of specific levity, they expected to 
mount in the air. 

“Tn one rural community a number whose faith was 
strong did not think it worth while to plough their fields 
or sow seed that spring; for why provide for a future that 
was never tocome? ‘The febrile agitation, stimulated by 
the prayers and exhortations of the prophets, amounted 
to mania. ‘The useless old world was soon to be aban- 
doned like a derelict at sea, and, until the vaguely prom- 
ised millennium should come, was a negligible piece of 
real estate. Whether much pity was bestowed upon 
unbelieving neighbors, to be left to the anger of a vin- 
dictive God, it is difficult to say. The morning of the 
prophesied day came at last, a calm, lovely summer 
morning, as I remember, teeming with the luxurious 
sense of beauty, the growth and vitality of nature’s life. 
All was richly productive, calm, and tranquil. No sign 
indicated the approach of catastrophe or convulsion. 
There were men, however, who let the scythe and hoe 
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drop from their hands, who left the oxen unyoked, the 
horses free to wander in the pasture. It hardly seemed 
worth, while to milk the cows. In some farmhouse 
ovens no bread was baked that day. Why eat and drink 
when the last of earth was approaching? The ascension 
robes were put on, and some believers spent the day-in 
prayer, while others watched the signs of the heavens, 
half hoping, half dreading the appearance of some por- 
tent. But no angry clouds gathered. The sky was filled 
with splendor. A mild breeze waved the grass, the golden- 
crested wheat, and mirrored oats. Birds carrolled in the 
trees, hens cackled, cocks crowed. All was pulsing with 
the fulness and perfection of being. 

After a long day of waiting in excited expectancy, 
the sun went down in a great golden and crimson glow, 
burning in splendor up to the zenith. But it was harmless 
fire, presaging a fine day for the morrow. Then, if ever, 
it seemed the wondrous event would be accomplished. 
The illumination faded from the heavens and the earth. 
Softly the gray shades stole abroad. Birds went to sleep 
with head under wing. Sheep and cattle lay down in the 
dewy grass. The forest rustled softly with the night breeze. 
The first star twinkled through violet mists. A little 
crescent moon, thin as an old wedding ring, shone in 
the west, and then went down. Darkness fell softly, 
folded like a garment, and with it the excitement seemed 
to grow. ‘There were perpetual prayers and invocations, 
cries and groans; for, though the coming of the Lord 
seemed strangely delayed, all hope had not faded from 
believing minds. 

_ Little children, worn out watching for the great sign 
in the sky, _went to sleep, and, when they awoke, the 
fresh, glad light of morning was sparkling over the earth, 
Nature going on in her accustomed, ordered way. The 
Lord had not come, in spite of all the learned calculations. 
How disappointing! ‘There were the ascension robes so 
useless now for spectacular purposes, and God still 
patient with his foolish creatures, who cannot understand 
that he has no need to make theatrical entries, no need 
to come in the clouds of heaven, because he is always 
here, informing and vivifying all things. 

_ ‘The commentary on those marvellous expectations 
is the trenchant word of Jesus to such as hunger and thirst 
after a sign, his rebuke to the minds that love to feed on 
jugglery, and are gladly duped by cheat and imposture. 
Second Adventism didnot die then. There were other proofs 
brought forward from Holy Writ and other days appointed 
for the coming of the Lord. ‘The old conception that 
God, having finished the work of creation, lives some- 
where outside his universe, and will come into it by a 
theatrical exhibition, like a foreign monarch visiting a 
remote province of his empire, is still a part of the popular 
creed; and the mythology it has created is patent in 
the hymns and petitions of the churches. 

The most bare-faced prophets I have ever known,”’ 
continued Mrs. Sweetser, ‘‘were the Mormons, who had 
a small settlement in the neighborhood where I lived 
when a young child, and were visited occasionally by 
imspired leaders, who spoke with tongues. ‘These people 
were the rearguard of the army of Latter Day Saints then 
beginnin g§ to move over mountains and plains toward Salt 
Lake, They were a quiet people, unobtrusive and kindly, 
but their conventicles were a matter of great curiosity 
and interest to the children of the neighborhood. When 
the prophet came, we generally stole into the meeting 
and took possession of a dark corner, where we could 
watch the proceedings unnoticed. I remember one 
occasion when a celebrated elder was welcomed by his 
followers with special fervor. He was a tall, loose- 
jointed personage, with a prominent red nose, and ears 
that stood boldlyout from the sides of his head, reminding 
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one in some curious way of an animal physiognomy. 
His dark visage was surrounded by a mass of bushy black 


hair, and to the youthful mind he was the perfect image 
_of the prophet, of ancient days. 
-to'see him there in the flesh after reading about him in 


It was deliciously awful 


the Old Testament. We understood that he was very 
powerful in speaking with tongues, and presently, after 
some urging by the brethren and sisters, he arose, closed 
his eyes, clapped his hands each side of his lank body, 
and began an astonishing exhibition of voluble utterance, 
which seemed to be all the more impressive to the audience 
because it sounded like the most perfect gibberish. The 
exhibition lasted for some time, and became ever more 
shrill and rapid. It was greeted with groans and sobs, 
and even tears by the hearers, but to the unbelieving it 
was certainly foolishness, I reniember that we, the 
children, all stole out on tiptoe at a certain point of the 
exercises, and, assembling behind a neighboring barn, 
indulged in bursts of profane laughter. However, no 
bears came out of the woods and devoured us for mock- 
ing at sacred things. 

“It is possible that the Latter Day Saints do not now 
practise this singular exercise of speaking and prophesying 
with tongues. As religions advance in age and solidity, 
they are apt to slough off some of the miraculous power 
they abrogate to themselves at an earlier stage. Hven 
our orthodox friends are wont to affirm that the age of 
inspiration closed with the compiling of the New Testa- 
ment. God writes no more with his very finger for the 
instruction of men. But the new light of liberal thought 
on prophey and miracle extends the power to the whole 
sum of things. The prophet of the soul has no need 
of signs and wonders. He becomes authentic through 
the testimony of the universe itself and the spirit of God 
forever working in the mind and heart of man.” 


From Siena. 


BYESsak. 


How transfer such a place to paper? It must be seen, 
cannot be said. Beyond all other towns it is the despair 
of him who would give a picture of even its most salient 
features. Siena is not of this world, nor yet of that which 
is to come. It belongs to the mondo antico, that great 
and terrible old world that has passed away. It is a 
petrified bit of antiquity, and uniquely picturesque 
Perched on a sharp ridge, one thousand three hundred 
feet above sea-level, heavily walled- and fortified, with 
natrow, precipitous streets ascending and descending; ~ 
with eight massive gateways out into the vast billowy 
Tuscan country, with its ‘‘burnt Siena” soil, its houses 
huddled and compact in the most remarkable degree; 
its many and so great palaces; its consecrated churches, 
costly, huge, adorned with whatever art and affection 
has been able during long centuries to devise,—it abso- 
lutely defies description. Many books are procurable 
about it. All are failures. Perhaps the worst failure 
is the latest published. It is a beautifully printed vol 
ume, costs five francs, but wastes your time and money 
in telling you how all that ever came before it blundered. 
It amounts to some four hundred pages, not of detailed 
description, but of criticism of writers who have written 
and failed. It is a book to be avoided, but is almost sure 
to take you in. 

The population has, so tradition says, been a hundred 
thousand. Nowitis but twenty-eight. The area within 
its walls is not quite two and a half square miles. Most 
of its ordinary houses are narrow, and many stories high. 
These two and a half square miles of hill-top are stretched 
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along a ridge consisting of three hills, which, when looked 
down upon from a high tower, are in shape like a huge 
starfish of three rays. Down on all sides of this very 
irregularly outlined stariish plunge the tremendous walls 
fifty, sixty, a hundred, even a hundred and fifty feet in 
some places, into the depths below. What a tale these 
ancient walls can tell! Nothing that the ‘‘desperately 
wicked” heart of man ever devised, either deliberately 
ot when driven by the fury of overmastering passion, 
but has been enacted here. Whoso ventures into the 
history of Siena enters a chamber of horrors from which, 
as from regions infernal, he, shuddering, flees away. 
Whole centuries of misery, of crime incredible, of cruelty 
equalled only in the fabled region of the eternally damned. 
Sometimes the torment is inflicted by an external foe, 
notably its hereditary rival, Florence. Siena was 
Ghibelline, Florence Guelf,—two wolves always snarling 
at and tearing each other’s flesh. But oftener perhaps 
the worst foe was within the town itself. Think of citi- 
zens capable, in a time of short supplies, of gathering 
together all little children, all the aged, all the feeble, 
and such as were sick,—but who still could eat,—and 
thrusting them out of the town as ‘‘useless mouths,” 
leaving them to die a lingering death in the open country, 
scoured by merciless enemies. Or think of peasants, 
who had incurred the displeasure of the governor, strung 
up on trees in every direction, until, as an old chronicle 
tells, ‘‘they seemed to bear dead men rather than leaves.” 
Then pestilence stalked in to quell their atrocities. The 
city lost forty thousand of its most wretched people, 
and the province over a hundred thousand. During these 
terrible centuries the Sienese were ever wont to look to 
their Divine Protectress, the Virgin Mother of God. On 
five different occasions, the first in 1260, the last in 1555, 
they went with solemn pomp and devout humility, bear- 
ing the keys of the city, to present themselves before 
a picture of the Madonna,—a picture being to them more 
than a semblance or a symbol, being the reality, and 
able to perform great wonders. Before this Madonna 
they gave up the keys of their city, themselves, all that 
they possessed, asking only forgiveness and special 
mercy delivering them out of their distress. This miracle- 
working Madonna is still extant, richly enshrined in the 
Duomo, but is not exposed to public view. She is still 
believed in, and in any terror or emergency would still 
be appealed to by all classes and conditions of men, as 
not only their ‘‘help in ages past, but Hope for years to 
come.” - 

It is almost amazing, certainly exceedingly suggestive, 
to notice how religion and art went hand in hand with all 
that was wont in those darkest, scarcely human, ages. 
At no time were these Tuscans irreligious, either in Siena 
or in the rival towns which she so fiercely hated, and 
which breathed out their fire and slaughter against her. 
How much of the best religious painting was done here 
between the twelfth and the sixteenth century,—work 
that all lovers and students of art come to-day from the 
four winds to see! What treasure expended in those 
same terrible centuries upon the rearing of vast and 
magnificent churches, still in daily use,—churches that 
in number, capacity, and adorning can scarcely be found 
in any other city of the same size! The Duomo, the pride 
and glory of the place, magnificent in design and in de- 
tail, crowning the highest point, looking down from its 
splendid position on all below, and costing incalculable 
wealth, was begun in the twelfth century. The great 
churches of San Domenico, of San Francisco, and other 
severely majestic buildings, full of costly altars, famous 
frescos, sculptured shrines, and religious pictures,— 
these all were being carried toward completion at the 
very time when every man seems to have had his hand 
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at his brother’s throat. More remarkable, still, perhaps, 
is the fact that out of this darkest time arose the most 
luminous illustrations of pure spiritual fervor and force. 
The century of greatest crimes, when the soil of Siena 
was red and saturated with brother’s blood, gave to the 
world of faith three or four of its most cherished flowers 
of saintliness. Did one extreme naturally evoke the 
other? Are we indebted to that weltering sea of wicked- 
ness for such pure saints as San Bernardino and Saint 
Catherine? Of all canonized women Saint Catherine 
of Siena is beyond doubt the noblest and best. We 
modern Protestants shake our heads over her, call her 
abnormal, hysterical, cataleptic, the dupe of artful con- 
fessors, or, with Ruskin, ‘‘insane.’”’ From our point of 
view it may so appear. At the same time it is certain 
that Siena has reaped more glory and more blessing from 
the pure and ‘‘holy life of that simple maiden, than from 
all its wars,” victories, poets, and painters. None of our 
headshakings can change, as has been well said, ‘‘the 
grandeur of her self-sacrifice, the breadth and depth of 
her sympathy with all humanity, or the great work she 
accomplished in an evil age.” In one of the prayers 
used by Dr. Martineau’s disciples is his allusion to Jesus 
as one who in shortest time fulfilled God’s divinest work. 
Was not Saint Catherine’s time as short? When on 
April 29, 1380, having laid down her life, a willing sac- 
rifice, even as he gave his, she was scarcely thirty-three 
years of age. Not a mere sentimentalist. Any one 
who will take the trouble to read her letters, written often 
to the most powerful men of her day,—popes, emperors, 
commanders of hosts,—will recognize her mental strength 
no less than the purity of her spiritual glow. One of the 
best, bravest, meekest, most effective women who have 
ever lived. Besides her, in its darkest time, Siena gave 
the world three other lives which by their true light still 
stand forth in strange contrast to the greatness of that 
darkness. Out of darkness light hath shined. 

The Siena of to-day leads its own independent life. 
So far as is possible it remains a little world in itself. 
Its jealousy of Florence has by no means died out. ‘This 
local dislike of other communal centres is perhaps pe- 
culiar to all Tuscan towns. It has come down from 
distant generations. If the trains are not punctual, 
as they seldom are, it is because of the mismanagement 
of machinations or the Florentines. If some great 
enterprise is mooted, it finds little popular favor, lest 
the Florentines should flock hither and reap all its ad- 
But the present-day Sienese are a quiet 
sober, cheery, and industrious people. That they are 
also very religious is evident to all who pass by and see 
their devotions. From the fifty or more churches of the 
city, several of these containing many different chapels, 
calls to worship are ever on the air, and the come and go 
of worshippers is continuous. Nobody asks here why 
there is a falling off in church attendance. Every day 
of the year is some saint’s day; and, though some saints 
appeal more powerfully to the common heart than others, 
no saint is allowed to suffer neglect. A day or two 
since was Saint Joseph’s day, and he received a wonderful 
ovation, especially at his own church, while in all the 
churches his praises were said and sung. Banners were 
hung out, windows decorated, crowds moved with their 
floral offerings, or went, candles in hand, to kneel before 
his shrine, all rejoicing in the goodness that gave Mary 
so good a man, and all of us so worthy an example as this 
carpenter of Nazareth. It seems to be through their 
saints that these people see, know, and love all that they 
do see, know, and love of the divinest and best. Italians 
as a rule are singularly indifferent to theology. Beliefs 
and disbeliefs breed no contempt or hatred among them, 
Sects and dogmas are almost unknown, Everybody is 
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Catholic: ignorant and superstitious it may be, or cul- 
tured and free of thought. It would seem that they 
prefer religion, its sentiment, its ideals, to those doc- 
trinal disputations which are the disease of the non- 
Catholic peoples. Even in the great public buildings 
here, hospitals, town hall, palaces, saintly faces shine 
out upon you. ‘The character or some phase you know 
to be worthier than your own is suggested to you every- 
where. You cannot go where God in human face or 
form is not. Certainly, not all the lessons the Mother 
Church has for her headstrong children are lessons of 
avoidance. 

I have left myself no space to tell of the octagonal 
white marble pulpit in the Duomo by the same Niccolo 
Pisani who designed and executed that in the Baptistry 
at Pisa, or, indeed, to tell of the thousand and one in- 
teresting details of this altogether unique and indescrib- 
able Old-world city of Siena. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Heavenly Token. 


BY REV, WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


A rose is sign of love unseen, 
That has for earth a summer hour, 
When sweetness shall adorn the green, 
And win perfection of the flower! 


A saintly life is sign of love, : 

That follows grandly flower-like plan, 
And has the sunshine from above, 

That brings the beautiful to man! 


Religion and Art. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


In an often-quoted line from a little-read poem by 
Edgar Allan Poe we find the saying, ‘‘The glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” We 
may expand the line and speak of the religious insight 
that was Judea and the vision of beauty that was Italy. 
For man’s delight and uplifting this vision of beauty 
was embodied in the art of the Italian Renaissance, in 
the works of those men whom we call the Great Masters 
in Art, and the representative art of the period of the 
Renaissance was painting. There were, indeed, great 
architects and great sculptors at that time; and, in the 
works of many of the painters, we see the influence of 
the noble architecture and sculpture which they had 
studied. Tuscan painting was born of the early Tuscan 
sculpture, and it never lost the impress of its origin. 
Still, when we think of the art of Italy, it is her great 
painters who come before our minds. The period covered 
by the creative labors of these artists may be said to be 
the three centuries which began at the birth of Giotto 
in 1275 and ended with the death of Titian in 1575. 
There was a morning glow before the day opened and an 
evening twilight when the day had closed, and on other 
lands beside Italy the soft effulgence fell. Spain gave 
the world her Velasquez and Murillo; the Netherlands, 
their Rembrandt and Van Dyck; and Germany, her 
Albrecht Diirer. But, when we look upon the ranks of 
the great painters, we find that nearly every one of the 
shining host wears the colors of fair Italia,—that ‘‘woman 
country,” which, for the world’s advantage, was dowered 
with ‘‘the fatal gift of beauty.” 

The period of the Italian Renaissance was the birth 
hour of modern civilization. Then humanity was re- 
born, and the religion of Christ, which had been enfeebled 
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by its long contact with the ghostly barbarism of the 
Dark Ages, touched the earth and renewed its strength. 
Under the double influence of the return to nature and 
of the revival of interest in classical antiquity man awoke 
to a new-sense of his personality and to an intellectual 
curiosity for all kinds of knowledge, while at the same 
time he was brought under the beneficent sway of that 
pure humanism which inspired the saying of the Roman 
poet, ‘‘I am a man, and nothing that concerns a man 
do I deem a matter of indifference to me.’”’ It is this 
which makes so many of the Renaissance artists, when 
we come to know them well, seem like our contempo- 
raries. For we, like them, are lovers of this human 
world, lovers of all things that are beautiful and good, 
believers in the dignity of man’s.nature, in the worth 
of all human virtues, and in the sacredness of sweet 
human love.. And we also believe, as they believed, in 
that which is above-us,—an ideal holiness, a divine law, 
an infinite personal Love and Care. Because such 
painters as Giotto and Fra Angelico, Leonardo and 
Raphael and Titian and Rembrandt,—because these 
men, who were great in genius and lofty in their aims, 
united in the reverent naturalism of their art earthly 
loveliness with heavenly love; because to the beauty that 
is earth-born they ‘‘added life’s flash and then added 
soul, and so heightened it threefold,’”—because of this, 
their work has made for human progress, and we turn 
to them still not onlyfor the culture of the imagination, 
but also for spiritual quickening and uplifting, for we 
know that in their works we shall find the beauty which 
is a joy forever. To the soul’s growing insight their 
loveliness increases, helping us to make this human world 
“‘a feasting presence full of light.” 

The relation of this art to ethical and religious culture 
is as obvious and as direct as that of literature or music, 
and its high educative value is at once apparent if we 
take the end and aim of religious education to be the 
training of the whole man in life’s great school. What 
then has been the actual connection between religion 
as thus defined and the art of the great painters? To 
this end let me remind you, even at the risk of repetition, 
of the epoch-making character of the age in which the 
art of painting had its rise. The Renaissance in Italy 
was the initial movement of what we call modern civili- 
zation as distinct from the civilization of the ancient 
world and from that of the Middle Ages; and the new 
thoughts and feelings which this movement awakened 
called for an artistic medium of expression that should 
convey them to mankind in all their variety and all their 
intensity. For this expression poetry, though Dante 
had lived and sung, was inadequate. Nor could archi- 
tecture or sculpture show forth the wide range of the 
new ideas and the freshly aroused emotions; while the 
art which was later to be a still more effective breeder 
and disseminator of lofty feeling—the art of modern 
music—was then unborn. Only the painter’s art, by 
reason of the greater variety of its means of expression 
and of the irresistible charm of beautiful form enriched 
by light and color, could fully meet man’s need for an 
artistic utterance of his thoughts, as the unchained soul 
sprang toward her home, the sunshine of unclouded 
truth upon her joyful way and the freedom, as of a new- 
born child of God, upon her soaring wings. 

Consider for a moment some of the ways in which the 
great painters have been the helpers of man’s religious 
faith. In the first place, Renaissance painting put before 
the mind of Christendom the poetic aspects of its religion. 
By means of his immortal parables, which are pictures 
in words, Jesus portrayed various aspects of the divine 
kingdom, making his appeal to the imagination of his 
hearers. In like manner the great artists of the Re- 
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naissance painted upon their canvas scenes and events, 
taken from the popular Christian mythology, from the 
legends of the saints, or from the Biblical narratives 
themselves, which for them, as artists, belonged less to 
the realm of historic fact than to that of the religious 
imagination. Take, for example, the whole cycle of 
scenes and events from the life of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. Our Gospels give us only a dim and shadowy 
outline of certain portions of that life. But in Christian 
art we have the richly illustrated biography, so to speak, 
of a woman who is the personification of all female love- 
liness and excellence, all wisdom and purity. With 
a boundless avidity for the picturesque these painters 
found another rich storehouse of subjects in the intro- 
ductory chapters of the First and Third Gospels. The 
“Holy Night” of the Saviour’s birth is transformed, 
in Correggio’s famous picture, into a spiritual vision in 
which the thought of the Christ as the Light of the world 
is expressed by the mystic radiance emanating from the 
body of the holy child and shedding a glory even upon 
the angels who hover above the manger. In the chapel 
of the Palazzo Riccardi in Florence, Benozzo Gozzoli, the 
pupil of Fra Angelico, covered the walls with a mag- 
nificent fresco representing the procession of the Magi on 
their way to Bethlehem. The poetry of this incident, 
which the old historic record suggests, becomes, in Goz- 
zoli’s painting, a charming allegory which tells us of the 
tribute that the world had been paying to him who 
came ‘‘in the name of the Lord.” To the artist’s fancy 
the journey of the “‘three Kings of the Orient” sym- 
bolized the homage, which, in the long centuries, earthly 
sovereigns and their peoples had given to the King whose 
realm was truth and whose sceptre, love. 

For their pictures of other scenes of the Christmas 
story these Renaissance painters found poetic sugges- 
tions in the gospel narratives. In the time when the 


-Synoptical Gospels took their present shape the fer- 


vent imagination of the early Church had already pict- 
ured the advent of the Messiah as a drama in which 
heaven and earth united their creative splendors. ‘The 
artists’ vivid appeal to the eye turned the old Scripture 
into new poetry and fixed the visions in enduring forms. 
Their paintings change the story of Bethlehem into a new 
evangel of peace and good will. As we look at these 
wondering shepherds and these kneeling Magi, we seem 
to see a great world company of the lowly and the lofty, 
moving, in one vast procession, to offer tribute and 
render homage to the condescending great God, who 
incarnated himself in human childhood. 

Another favorite theme with the Renaissance painters 
was the Annunciation. The beautiful Biblical legend had 
for its inner truth, as Dr. Hedge has rightly explained 
it, ‘‘the hope, so dear to every Jewish maiden, of be- 
coming the mother of the Messiah. The sudden inspi- 
ration of that hope is the angel of the Annunciation.” 
But the old-time story takes on a new and a wondrous 
beauty when the chosen maid and the heavenly mes- 
senger are placed visibly before us; when the loveliness 
of earthly forms becomes the outward vesture of a 
lovely dream,—the sensuous embodiment of celestial 
longing and holy desire. 

In ways like these the art of the great painters set in 
a new light the poetic aspects of the Christian faith. 
Blot from the Gospels the pictorial parables of Jesus 
and take Christian art from history, and you rob the 
religion of Christ of some of its most precious treasures. 
A faith that made no appeal to the spiritual imagina- 
tion, an ideal of holiness that burst upon the world 
trailing no ‘‘clouds of glory as it came,’’ would be a poor 
substitute for the Christianity which we now have, 
and which, as we see the fair semblances of its inspiring 
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ideals glowing on the painter’s canvas, is like a morn- 
ing in the spring, sweet with the lingering fragrance of 
the early flowers and sparkling with the meadow grasses 
still wet with the dew. 

But the art of the Renaissance rendered another and 
even more important service to Christianity. The great 
painters anticipated, in part, our modern attitude toward 
the Bible. We no longer look upon the Bible as an arse- 
nal of proof-texts bristling with weapons for theological 
warfare. Nor is it chiefly valuable to us as a collection 
of ancient records regarded merely as the history of 
one chosen race. We study it as a great nation’s re- 
ligious literature, but we prize it for the principles which 
it sets forth in living presentations. It contains as no 
other book a wealth of symbolical, pictorial, and sugges- 
tive truths which are translatable into the common 
speech of present-day conduct. It abounds in allegories 
in which, as in Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim Progress,” we may 
read the story of the soul’s inward struggles and of its 
conflicts with the world without. Our sorrows are there 
to be comforted, our joys to be hallowed, our tempta- 
tions to become the tests of a victorious manhood. It 
tells us of strenuous faith that wins the crown, of buoyant 
and patient hope, of helpful love which, passing through 
the clarifying alembic of the consecrated soul, becomes a 
love divine ‘‘that stoops to share man’s sharpest pang, 
his bitterest tear.” The educative value of the Bible 
comes from the fact that from first to last these records 
ring with the martial strains of an aspiring faith and 
an aggressive goodness. From the Paradise lost with 
which Genesis begins to the Paradise regained with 
which the book of Revelation ends, saints and prophets, 
heroes and martyrs, apostles and missionaries, are seen 
moving as in a solemn procession upon the heavenward 
march; and, through the Jong and wearying fight, the 
soul-animating strains of trust and aspiration, of hope 
and longing, nerve these warriors for the battlefield. 
What matters it that we have the heavenly treasure in 
earthen vessels; and how little it signifies that these 
Scriptures contain Jewish doctrines and rabbinical 
reasonings that were long since outgrown, and that in 
both Testaments we find Messianic hopes that have 
had no fulfilment! In spite of all the imperfections and 
all the errors which scholarly criticism has found in the 
science, the history, and the teachings of these varied 
and varying Scriptures, the Bible music of a dauntless 
courage and a heroic faith still moulds our noblest dreams 
of goodness, still touches human spirits ‘‘to finer issues.’’ 

This higher valuation of the Bible was felt and acted 
upon by the great painters. They would have had little 
patience with the pietistic literalism which seeks to un- 
derstand and interpret the New Testament by study- 
ing the altered scenery of the Holy Land and associating 
with the Arabs of Modern Syria. ‘‘Christ and his 
Apostles,” the art critic, Mr. Berenson, has well said, 
““were to these painters the embodiment of living prin- 
ciples and living ideas. They could not think of them 
otherwise than as people of their own kind, living under 
conditions easily intelligible to themselves and their 
fellow-men. The more familiar, then, the look and sur- 
roundings of Biblical and saintly personages, the more 
would they drive home the principles and ideas which 
they incarnated.” It is easy to carry this view of the 
matter too far. We read ourselves into the men whom 
we read about; and we think that what we find, or what 
finds us, in a book or in a picture is what the author 
or the painter put into it. But, with all allowance for 
mistakes of this sort, we cannot fail to see that these 
Renaissance painters brought the old stories and the 
old-time events out of the dead past and set them with 
intelligible forms and warm colors into the midst of the 
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living present. In doing this the artists, unconsciously 
perhaps, but none the less effectively, detached ideas 
and ideals from the written records and brought them 
close to our common human sympathies. 

When I was once spending some time in Lugano, I 
used often to turn aside from my daily walk and linger 
awhile in the church where Luini, Leonardo’s famous 
follower, painted, in one of the side chapels, his beauti- 
ful fresco of the Madonna with the Christ Child and the 
little St. John,—and then, on going back to the village 
street, it was my delight to note points of resemblance 
between the old painter’s lovely Bambino and his equally 
lovely Nino and the boys whom I met. For those fair 
children of the artist’s creation are not Jewish types at 
all: they are real Swiss-Italian boys, such as Luini saw 
playing on the lake shore in his time as we may see them 
playing there now. The divinity of childhood thus 
portrayed comes to us with a freshness of impression 
which no book reading could ever make upon our minds. 
If ‘‘heaven lies about us in our infancy,” as Words- 
worth sang, that heaven was never brought so near to 
the heart as it is in such pictures of child Jesus and child 
John, and in those angel children—sweet human cherubs 
—who make a glory of loveliness around Madonna or 
Saviour or saint in so many of the masterpieces of Re: 
naissance art. 

How full of meaning, too, are the great painters’ 
representations of scenes from the ministry of Jesus! 
What a rebuke was given to the carping judgments of 
living sinners when the woman taken in adultery makes 
her mute appeal to the merciful Galilean in the midst 
of a company composed, not of ancient Jews, but of the 
sensualists and libertines of his own day and his own 
city! Even the painful scenes of Holy Week made 
a deeper impression as those who looked upon the pict- 
ures recognized the place as their own neighborhood 
and saw, in the brutal, angry throng, their fellow-citi- 
zens; for in this way it was borne in upon their minds 
that they and such as they might crucify their Lord 
afresh. Or, turn again to the Madonna pictures by the 
great masters. To his vision of the Eternally Feminine 
Dante had raised in the Paradiso his hymn of praise — 

“‘Whatsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 


Relenting mercy, large munificence, 
Are all combined in thee.” 


And of this sublime conception of glorified motherhood 
Browning has given us a word picture worthy of being 
inscribed on Raphael’s Sistine Madonna :— 

“There is a vision in the heart of each 
Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 
To wrong and pain and knowledge of their cure; 
And these embodied in a woman’s form 
That best transmits them, pure as first received, 
From God above her to mankind below.” 


In many of the masterpieces of Renaissance paintings 
this gracious and beautiful creation of religious poetry 
and Christian mythology, the Madonna—the Mother, 
whose heart of joy is shadowed by the sorrows which 
her Babe one day must bear—expresses, as no dogma 
of the creeds ever expressed, the essential meaning of 
that self-forgetting, self-sacrificing love of which the 
cross is the abiding symbol. 

I have attempted in this paper to show the educative 
value of the art of the great painters. This I have done 
by calling attention to what these artists have accom- 
plished by presenting to the imagination of the beholder 
the poetry of faith and by using the Bible as a book of 
word pictures rather than a collection of ancient records. 
In a very real sense the word is ‘“‘made flesh” in these 
artistic masterpieces, Such art lends charm to Christly 
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living and gives it deeper meaning. Art, indeed, can 
never be a substitute for religion; but in the redemptive 
work of a spiritual faith it may be the helper of man’s 
love as well as of his aspiration. ‘‘The function of the 
great artist,” said Ruskin, ‘‘is no less sacred than that 
of the prophet. The beauty with which he deals is the 
outshining of divinity, and he takes rank among the 
witnesses for the light.’”’ To this we may add that for 
many minds the artist’s works are more potent for good 
than a scene of natural beauty or a poet’s waking dream ; 
for they speak a language that is more generally under- 
stood, and their message goes straight to the heart. We 
rightly place the gréat masters, Leonardo, Raphael, 
Titian, Michelangelo, and Rembrandt, by the side of the 
creators of the world’s best literature. Neither their 
names nor their works will the world ever willingly let 
die. Science can no more displace them than a railroad 
train can displace the beauty of murmuring streams 
and the loveliness of sunset skies. Art is not religion. 
In the world of to-day Christianity is seeking a truer 
embodiment than it has ever had in the past, in a puri- 
fied society, in organized ministries of benevolence and 
charity, in ‘‘sweeter manners, purer laws,’”’ in a nobler 
type of citizenship, and in the realized, instead of the 
theorized, brotherhood of man. Here on this homely 
earth we are to dig the stones and lay them in their 
courses and set them with all manner of lustrous things, 
that we may build the walls and the streets of the new 
Jerusalem, the city of our God. But to make us hap- 
pier, and so better, workmen, to speak to our hearts 
through the charm of perfect form and perfect color, 
and to teach us truths, which at once ‘“‘suffice the eye 
and save the soul,’ art has been given us; and in these 
ways the great painters are our helpers and our educators. 
The tribute of the heart to Raphael’s unrivalled Ma- 
donnas, to Titian’s ‘‘Assumption,” to Michelangelo’s 
beckoning and rebuking prophets, to Rembrandt's 
‘“Wayside Meal at Emmaus,” and to Leonardo’s “‘Last 
Supper” is the incense of a pure devotion. It were well 
for us all if we lived more and held more frequent com- 
munion with the spiritual presences which high art 
brings before us. ‘They bid all passion cease. They 
reprove unloving thoughts. In them we see the em- 
bodied purity for which we long, the nobleness we would 
achieve, the self-denying love that kindles within us 
in all our nobler moods. Through the pulses of desire 
they breathe their coolness and their balm, and we be- 
hold in their serene beauty the image of the loveliness 
which belongs to the unseen things of the eternal world. 
Within those realms of the ideal, to which art opens for 
us the door, the Good, the Beautiful, and the True ‘‘make 
one music.” : 


“Hnough that God hears it now, 
We shall hear it by and by.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The measure of the love of God is to love without 
measure.—Francts de Sales. 


What a glorious gift conscious existence is in itself! 
Heaven must essentially consist in the absence of whatever 
disturbs the quiet enjoyment of that consciousness—in 
the intimate conviction of the presence of God.—Blanco 
White. 

Js 


One of the secrets of happiness is the using of little 
pleasures. So many wait for the larger blessings, and, 
because they seldom or never come, miss all the joy. 


. 
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The deeper happiness comes gently and silently, and we 
need the discerning power to see it —Every Other Sunday. 


& 


It is the determination of the spotless not to give sorrow 
to others, and not to do evil to those who have done evil 
to them. If a man inflict suffering even on those who 
without cause hate him, it will in the end give him irre- 
movable sorrow. The punishment of those who have 
done you evil is to put them to shame by showing great 
kindness to them.—F rom the Hindu. 


ad 
A PRAYER. 


O most glorious God, relieve my spirit with thy gra- 
ciousness. Take from me all tediousness of spirit, and 
give me a hope that shall not fail, a desire of holiness 
not to be satisfied till it possesses a charity that will 
always increase, that I may turn all things into religion, 
doing all to thy glory; that, when thou shalt call me from 
this deliciousness of employment, I may pass into the 
employments of saints and angels, whose work it is, with 
eternal joy and thanksgiving, to sing praises unto thy 
mercies. Amen.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


He that Doeth the Will. 


From all vain pomps and shows, 

From the pride that overflows, 

And the false conceits of men; 

From all the narrow rules 

And subtleties of schools, 

And the craft of tongue and pen; 

Bewildered with its search, 

Bewildered with the cry, 

“To, here! lo, there, the Church!” 

Poor, sad humanity 

Through all the dust and heat 

Turns back with bleeding feet, 

By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought, 

By the great Master taught, 

And that remaineth still! 

Not he that repeateth the name, 

But he that doeth the will! 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Religious History. 

It is a pity of pities that there is no religious history of 
New England. 

That is, it seems so to four or five dozen old New 
Englanders who are left. The American, by and large, 
does not care two cents for history. Alas! there are 
not many readers of these lines who care much for it. 
The New Englander of to-day is interested in the present 
and the future. He wants to know whether he shall pay 
forty-five cents or a dollar that he may ride from Boston 
to Worcester. He wants to know whether his trolley 
wire shall be overhead or underfoot, but he does not 
know and he does not care which of the New Englanders 
settled Ohio. He does not know or care what is the differ- 
ence between Sam Adams and John Adams. And, when 
he goes to the Bulfinch Street Church Anniversary of 
the Eliot Circle, he does not know and he does not care 
much how many saints of the name of Eliot have had to 
do with the creation of the Boston to-day. 

All the same, there is a corporal’s ‘guard of us who 
remember that the Congregational Church is the Estab- 
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lished Church of New England. These people observe 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church of New England 
is a Congregational Church, that the Methodist Church is 
a Congregational Church. They observe that the domi- 
nant note of New England history still sounds in the 
symphonies of to-day. With a certain amusement they 
observe that an assembly of Catholic priests and bishops 
meet to determine who shall be the Catholic primate of 
New England. They do not say so aloud, but they 
chuckle internally and say that John Cotton and John 
Robinson have not lived in vain. And, when some 
wayfaring preacher comes along who says to-day that he 
is a Presbyterian and to-morrow that he is a Congrega- 
tionalist, and the next day finds that he is a Presbyterian 
again, this elect handful of Puritans of the old line place 
that man where they place Dugald Dalghetty or any other 
soldier of fortune who fights for the Emperor of Austria 
to-day and for the King of Prussia to-morrow, all but 
ignorant himself which cockade he is wearing. 

To these old gentlemen and old ladies of the Old Guard 
it seems pity of pities, as I said just now, that there is 
no religious history of New England. And I write these 
lines in the well-defined hope that there may be some 
young New Englander of the old line, born perhaps in 
the Old Colony, who would like to spend the next twenty 
years in writing the religious history of New England. 
Our dear friend George Merriam was well started on it 
once; but unfortunately he got switched off at a very 
attractive junction, and, instead of the religious history 
of New England, we have-‘“Ihe Negro and the Nation.” 
Dr. Palfrey probably meant to write the religious history 
of New England, for he knew something about it; but 
his is really the political history of New England. Mr. 
Weeden wrote a very interesting book on the commercial 
and industrial history of New England,—a book which 
our man will have to use a good deal, for the simple reason 
that Religion is Business and Business is Religion, what- 
ever the Philistine chooses to say. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
of New Haven, irreverently called the Pope of Con- 
necticut; has made the best approach to what is needed. 
His brilliant son, bearing his name,.has made a very 
valuable contribution to it. Dr. George Ellis, in a half- 
cynical way, and our dear Octavius Frothingham, more 
good-natured, have written interesting books on the 
Unitarian progress. But the unfortunate truth remains 
that, since Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Magnalia,” nobody has 
tried to write the history of New England from the re- 
ligious point of view; that is to say, nobody has worked 
out the evolution of religion under the present inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit in nearly three centuries, from the time 
of the prophecies of John Robinson and John Cotton until 
now. 

“The Great Revival,” an excellent history of the out- 
side of Whitefield’s visits here, and Dr. Dexter’s very 
valuable collection of the external facts of the order of 
the Congregational churches are books of the first value 
in their line. But they deal much more with what I 
am apt to call the machinery of religion than they do 
with the great essential realities which have made the 
New England of to-day. 

Now there are such lines of real progress as we speak 
of, feebly enough, in the words ‘‘evolution,” ‘‘the Provi- 
dence of God,” or the ‘‘Science of History,’’—all which 
phrases mean substantially the same thing. And it 
would be an excellent gift to the world if some one of 
our young men or young women who want to do God 
and the world service would occupy the next ten years 
of wide-awake life in working out for the New Englander 
of the next generation along these very” lines, The Re- 
ligious History of New England. m 

EDWARD E, HALE. 
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Of Public Meetings. 


The question may well be asked whether 
the public meeting, as an organ of expression 
and as a power in affairs, is not, amongst the 
cultivated classes at least, losing its hold. 
Men begin to realize more acutely than be- 
foretime the disabilities of the thing. In a 
meeting they are so much less free than at 
their club or their fireside. They cannot 
smoke; they cannot talk; they cannot move 
about. The man on the platform is probably 
a bore, and they are unable to extinguish 
him. ‘They cannot throw him away as they 
do their newspaper when they have had 
enough. They must listen as long as he 
speaks. And the average speaker, even 
if not a bore, has probably less of value to 
say on his subject then the book we can pick 
up and lay down at our will. There is a 
constant growth in the modern mind of the 
sense of independence, and more and more 
men prefer to get their information in the way 
that least interferes with it. 

The public meeting will, however, last our 
time and that of many a generation to come. 
It has had much to do with the making of 
history, and will have much more; and in 
itself as a function it is amazingly interesting. 
There is a psychology of assemblies which 
offers all manner of problems. As we study 
the demeanor -of a crowd we find ourselves 
in contact with subtle laws of life, with newly- 
evolved powers of which we are. at. present 
largely ignorant, but which, we may be sure, 
will occupy the science of the future. We 
see, for instance, here how, in certain di- 
rections, a whole is something quite dif- 
ferent from the sum of its parts. You 
could not at all reckon the quality of a meet- 
ing,—its feeling, its probable action,—from 
examining the separate qualities of the in- 
dividuals composing it. This fusion has 
produced a new entity with a force and 
character of its own. We are learning to- 
day something of the mysterious magnet- 
isms which sweep through the earth from 
equator to pole. ‘There is a still mightier 
magnetic evolution in the coming together 
of the thousand life-centres of which a 
great audience is composed. A cultivated 
speaker, with a difficult theme, and deliver- 
ing himself, we will say, with the cool, aver- 
age English utterance, will at one and the 
same time be making a thousand different 
speeches to the thousand auditors. before 
him. Each man will interpret the speaker’s 
words according to his standpoint, according 
to the level of his culture and comprehension. 
It is amongst the more emotional races, 
which produce at once the genuine orators 
and the ideal audiences, that the full mag- 
netic possibilities of speech are realized. 
The result here is not so much opinion as 
feeling. ‘The effect, indeed, is largely that 
of music. The oration is a chant. The 
sentences group themselves in a rhythmic 
combination. We have listened to French 
and to Welsh orators who have in this way 
stirred the soul precisely as great music stits 
it. The words we listen to are creating their 
effect not by the ideas or facts they impart; 
they seem, in both the speaker’s soul and our 
own, to be but the foam on the surface of a 
deep hurrying flood of emotion, that bears 
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both him and ourselves away in its mighty 
movement. 

When we come to estimate the meeting 
as a factor in public life, we find an accurate 
and discriminating judgment to be a difficult 
business. Good and evil are so closely 
mingled in the part it has played. Froude 
had a theory that eloquence was a public 
bane, and that orators were never to be 
trusted. He divided men into talkers and 
doers, to the immense disparagement of the 
former. But the distinction is baseless. 
There are speeches that are mighty deeds. 
Cesar was as potent with pen and tongue as 
with the sword. Athanasius, Augustine, 
St. Francis, Luther, Pitt are names of giants 
who hewed fresh channels for the human 
stream to run “1, and did it as much by 
speech as byac‘ We have to remember here 
Plato’s distinc ion, in the Gorgias, of the 
two kinds of rhetoric—one which is mere 
flattery and declamation, ‘‘the other which 
is noble and aims at the training and im- 
provement of the souls of the citizens.”” The 
Greeks, indeed, had full experience of the 
good and evil of the public meeting. The 
government of the republics was largely a 
government of rhetoric. The art of speech 
took first place in a liberal education; for in 
a democracy it was felt that in the faculty of 
stirring the multitude lay the surest way to 
power. A Pericles, a Demosthenes held sway 
by eloquence. Not the less did the wisest 
minds discern the peril here. We remember 
Plato’s famous comparison of the populace 
to a huge, passionate animal, and his declara- 
tion that the skill of the governor con- 
sists in gaining his ends by flattering its 
humors. It was this aspect of the matter 
that, doubtless, led him later to speak of 
democracy as ‘“‘the worst of lawful govern- 
ments.” 

The public meeting as a factor in affairs 
has perhaps nowhere shown a more mixed 
record than in the story of religion. In 
some departments of it the influence, one 
must confess, has been of the most sinister 
kind. And nowhere more notably than in 
the elucidation of religious truth; in the 
region, that is to say, of dogmatic theology. 
The idea of discovering and authoritatively 
declaring truths by means of public meetings 
would be scouted as in the highest degree 
absurd by the modern scientist; yet it is 
precisely in this way that the Church creeds, 
which undertake to settle for-us the pro- 
foundest questions of human life, reached 
their affirmations. When we try to think 
of a Newton or of. a Darwin proposing to 
themselves to accept, in their separate de- 
partments, the resolutions of a heated 
assembly as the proper way of deciding on 
the planetary motion, or the descent of man, 
we begin to understand the difference be- 
tween the fourth century and our own on 
the criteria of truth, And yet it is on the 
results of the fourth-century methods that 
the Church still professes to found its doc- 
trine! And what public meetings these 
Church assemblies were! We think of the 
second Council of Ephesus, ‘“‘the robber 
synod,” where, amid wildest uproar, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was trampled 
to death. We remember how the Council 
which gave us the Nicene Creed acted under 
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the orders of an Emperor; while a later 
Council, under the dictation of his succes- 
sor, fastened on the Church a directly 
opposite affirmation. At the Council of 
Trent it was the persuasive eloquence of the 
Jesuit Lainez that carried the assembly on 
point after point of doctrinal dispute. To 
themodern mind the search after truth is an 
affair of the ripest intellects, to be carried on 
year after year in silence, by constant, patient 
experiment and slow deduction. In theology 
we see truth, or what passes for it, declared 
to the world on the authority of public gather- 
ings, torn by fiercest passions, swayed by 
facile oratory, or.coerced and dictated to by 
a tyrant Emperor. That the Church has 
survived such processes and such nursing 
fathers is surely the best evidence of the in- 
nate, immortal vigor at its heart. 

But the influence of the public meeting 
in religion has not been all of this kind. 
Misused, it has often enough helped the 
enslavement of the human spirit. In other 
hands it has been a mighty instrument of 
liberation. The entire difference between 
Romanism and Protestantism, one might 
say, is exhibited in their use of the public - 
meeting. The one has used it for forging 
chains, the other for breaking them. ‘There 
was a humble Baptist meeting in London 
in the early seventeenth century, of which 
Masson, in his ‘‘ Life of Milton,’’ thus writes: 
“This obscure Baptist congregation seems 
to have become the depositary for all Eng- 
land of the absolute principle of liberty of 
conscience. . . . It is, in short, from this little 
dingy meeting-house somewhere in old Lon- 
don that there flashed out first in England the 
absolute doctrine of religious liberty.” One 
may compare this with what went on in 
another obscure meeting-house on the other 
side of the Atlantic, when Dr. Hopkins, 
preaching to a congregation whose capital 
was largely embarked in the slave trade, 
at the peril of his position and _liveli- 
hood, declared the whole business an un- 
christian iniquity; and so saying, started 
the movement which finally liberated the 
slave. 

‘The fortunes of Protestantism have hitherto 
been linked largely with those of the public 
meeting. Its worship, its propaganda, have 
been through the popular assembly. Its 
force has been largely in speech, in preach- 
ing, in the enthusiasm, the emotion of the 
crowd. It was thus that Luther, Zwingli, 
Calvin fought for the Reformation. It was 
among their gathered crowds that Wesley 
and Whitefield sowed the seeds of the evan- 
gelical revival. Itis amid the glow of im- 
passioned oratory that the religious leaders 
of to-day stir the multitude to repentance 
and reformation, and the Church to higher 
deals of service. 

It may be, as we hinted at the beginning, 
that with the growth of knowledge, and 
with a better organized science of living, 
the fortunes of the public meeting may un- 
dergo a change. In religion, for instance, it 
is possible that to the Catholic era of symbol 
and ceremony, and to the Protestant era 
of speech and argument, there may succeed 
yet another in which the emphasis will be 
on organization and the scientific direction 
of life. But no social development, we may 
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be satisfied, can render obsolete the divine 
passion of common worship, or stay that 
marvellous evolution of the higher powers 
when, under the magic touch of the inspired 
speaker, a thousand souls melt into one. 
Indeed, in the common _ consciousness, 
shared at such times by a myriad separate 
personalities, we have the best suggestion of 
that Eternal Mind which, living in all the 
forms of universal being, is yet undividedly 
One.—J. Brierley in the Christian W orld. 


Literature. 


The Finality of the Christian Religion.* 


The central theme of this work is the su- 
premacy of personality. The author begins 
with an argument against the two foes of 
spiritual individualism,—authority and nat- 
uralism. The conflict between the individ- 
ual and society is as old as man, yet ever new. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s “first radical’ was put 
to death because he determined, in opposi- 
tion to the custom of his tribe, to live in a 
separate hut with his wife and children. 
Socrates died because the Athenians thought 
that he had introduced new gods into Athens. 
Such new gods are constantly appearing; 
every age has to face the question; and it 
is not an accident that two devout thinkers 
so widely separated in space and ecclesias- 
tical connections as Sabatier, a French 
Protestant, and Prof. Foster, an American 
Baptist, should treat it at the same time 
and reach independently the same con- 
clusion. Mr. Foster gives a clear and in- 
teresting historical sketch of the rise of the 
principle of external authority in Chris- 
tianity and its fall through the scientific and 
general cultural advance of society. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this 
“dissolution of authority, religion,’ is the 
affair of the few. Though the leading ec- 
clesiastical bodies have modified more or 
less their claim to absoluteness, the mass of 
Christians still depend on external authority, 
and this will be the case, doubtless, for a 
long time to come. Not a few persons, like 
Cardinal Newman, of eminent piety and 
ability, prefer what they consider the solid 
ground of the church to the endless diver- 
sities of individual opinion, and rational 
self-knowledge will suggest the propriety of 
giving attention to the opinions of one’s 
fellows. But men, asa rule, have little need 
of exhortation in this regard, and a vigorous 
plea for independence, such as Mr. Foster 
makes, is always useful. His second object 
of attack, “naturalism,” he defines as the 
construction of the world without a personal 
God, Such a system, of course, excludes re- 
ligion, as the term is commonly understood,— 
that is, as adoration of a person,—though the 
Buddhist claims that his godless conception 
of the world is religious. Leaving this ques- 
tion aside, it is true, as Mr. Foster says, 
that a section of the men of science see no 
need for the hypothesis of a deity standing 
behind phenomena: all, they affirm, that 
man can perceive is the nexus of things, mass 
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and energy. Our author does not discuss 
this view at length (for his object is to de- 
fend not religion, but Christianity): he con- 
tents himself with setting forth what he 
thinks its defects. It fails, he urges, to 
account for the spiritual side of man: it lacks 
three things that the higher part of our hu- 
manity craves,—inystery, dependence, tele- 
ology. He might, however, in this enumer- 
ation, omit mystery, The most thorough- 
going atheist pauses before the inexplicable 
fact of existence: no philosopher or physicist 
claims or hopes to comprehend how anything 
(God or nature) is. The real difference, then, 
between religion and “naturalism” is that 
one accepts and the other rejects a personal 
God. Given such a God, dependence and 
teleology follow as a matter of course. 

After this discussion, which deals with 
religion in general, not with Christianity 
particularly, Mr. Foster comes to his main 
point, the question as to the finality of 
Christianity. It is necessary, in the first 
place, to determine its differentia or essence, 
and the investigation must be an historical 
one. Of the two methods open to the 
historian, the inquiry into laws of develop- 
ment (the nomothetic) and the examination 
of particular events and persons (the idio- 
graphic), our author prefers the latter, for 
the reason that it gives a better insight into 
the spirit of historical movements, though 
both methods must be employed. Chris- 
tianity, he holds, cannot consist in church 
or dogma (for example, justification by 
faith), for these are local and changeable. 
He is thus led to the great personality of the 
Christian system; and.the next question is, 
Who was Jesus, and what did he do? From 
a detailed criticism of our sources of infor- 
mation (following Wernle and Bousset) he 
concludes that it is not possible to give 
a biography of Jesus: we do not know 
when or where he was born, and what were 
the details of his career: we have not his 
words in their precise form, since they were 
reported at second or third hand, a genera- 
tion or several generations after his death, 
in a language that is not the one he spoke. 
Nevertheless, from the meagre records two 
things come out clearly. On the one hand 
we see that he was a man of his place and 
time with many of the intellectual and social 
limitations of his surroundings; but on the 
other hand there emerges from the confused 
story a unique personality, a mighty spirit 
of faith in God and ethical purity and sub- 
limity. Many of his opinions—his belief in 
his Messiahship and in miracles, demons and 
future punishment, his view of the earthly 
kingdom of God—cannot now be accepted. 
Above all these things stands the spirit of 
the man, an expression of eternal truth, in- 
dependent of science and philosophy, an abid- 
ing and saving religious and moral inspiration. 
“Christianity” means not the accepting Jesus 
as authority, but the imbibing his spirit. If 
the question be asked, How shall we dis- 
tinguish between the permanent and the 
transitory in Jesus? Prof. Foster’s reply is 
an appeal to man’s moral consciousness,— 
the spirit of Jesus is that in him which com- 
mends itself to us as the best. And Mr. 
Foster, doubtless, would make a similar reply 
if it were proved or made probable that the 
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spirit that comes out in the Gospels is the 
product not of Jesus or of any one man, but 
of the time then present: the spirit, he would 
say, is everything, no matter whence it 
comes. In fact, however, he holds to--the 
personality of the man Jesus as the deter- 
mining force in Christianity and as the final 
expression of religion. He reaches this 
latter conclusion through his confidence in 
his own moral consciousness and his ex- 
perience of the power of Jesus’ spirit to 
purify and uplift. In the nature of the case 
no positive assertion on this point can be 
made. It has been urged, against the pos- 
sibility of finality in Christianity, that the 
law of the world is progress, to which no 
limit can be assigned. Mr. Foster suggests 
that there may be culminating points in 
history: as there is one highest mountain, 
so there may be one greatest man. ‘The 
question must be left undecided. Nor is 
its decision of transcendent importance. 
To live up to the highest known standard is 
all that itis possible for us to do, the rest we 
must leave to the future. Prof. Foster has 
not proved that Christianity, as he conceives 
it, is the final form of religion. ‘The merit 
of his ‘book is that he strips religion of non- 
essentials, makes it ethical oneness with God: 
his ‘‘Christianity”’ is such oneness illustrated 
and stimulated by the personality of Jesus. 
It is not possible in a newspaper review 
to call attention to all the excellent thoughts 
and discussions in this work. One point 
that may be noted is Mr. Foster’s wide read- 
ing in recent German books and articles on 
the nature of Christianity (a body of writings 
not accessible to many persons), to the un- 
derstanding of which his volume is a good 
guide. His immersion in these writings leads 
him to employ some uncouth Germanisms 
(as, for example, ‘‘an overcome standpoint”’ 
for ‘‘an obsolete point of view’’); but this 
is a small matter, and his frequent references 
to German discussions and his elucidations 
and criticisms of them are a useful part of 
his work. Another excellent thing is his 
own candid and thorough spirit. He shrinks 
from no necessary conclusions; but he is 
cautious and conscientious in weighing evi- 
dences, and is careful, in stating his*results, 
to mention modifying conditions and _con- 
siderations. While some of his points are 
open to question, his main contention, the 
supremacy of spirit, must be accepted as 
fundamental and unchangeably valid. 


THE PROPHET OF THE Poor. ‘The Life- 
story of Gen. Booth. By Thomas F. G. 
Coates. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net——Whatever our opinion of the 
character of the work of the Salvation Army, 
—whether we deem it fanatical, or grossly 
unfortunate in some of its more spectacu- 
lar developments, or even terribly mistaken 
in its theology,—there can hardly be two 
opinions about -the earnestness and the 
devotion—we might go so far as to say the 
noble consecration—of such lives as those 
of “Gen.” William Booth, the founder of 
the army, and his equally remarkable wife. 
This book is full of profound interest; 
that is, of the interest most worth getting, 
from the spectacle of strong and persistently 
aspiring human beings. As Mr. Coates 
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points out, there is something in Gen. Booth 
of George Fox, the Quaker, and of John 
Wesley, the Methodist. All three were 
deserters from the conventional Church— 
as they were led by the Spirit. Each was 
drawn into what by many have been deemed 
excesses and manifestations that undoubt- 
edly lacked the ‘‘sweet reasonableness’ of 
the established and the orthodox. Mr. 
Booth went out from the Methodist com- 
munion like Abraham seeking a city which 
he knew not,—without money or, appar- 
ently, friends or influence. It is a wonder- 
ful story; and the woman who stood by 
him, with equal determination not to ‘‘strike 
sail to a fear,’’ was a match for the courage 
of the man. ‘his book gives in detail the 
steps by which the Salvation Army came 
to be what it is to-day, one of the greatest 
powers, some would say the most helpful 
direct agency, in our modern world for the 
uplifting of the lives of poor humanity too 
often submerged in the cruel waves of pov- 
erty, vice, and ignorance. Whatever we 
may think of the theology,—which, by the 
way, is very clearly outlined here, and 
which does not (it is hardly necessary to 
say, with its red-hot belief in an endless 
hell and in Jesus Christ as God) specially 
commend itself to Unitarians,—the work 
actually done in redeeming the lost,—if 
anybody is ever lost in this world!—and 
in bringing possibilities for material good 
out of the very lowest human conditions, 
speak with trumpet tongue. It is all mod- 
estly enough described here,—the shelters 
and refuges, the remarkable colony at Had- 
leigh, etc.,.—but it carries convictions that 
these men and women, with their rough- 
and-ready methods, their drums and ban- 
ners, their Hallelujah Lasses and “Happy 
Elizas,”’ have done much that our kid-gloved 
gentry have never been able to accomplish. 
The picture of “Darkest England’’—taken, 
we think, from Gen. Booth’s terrible ar- 
raignment of his own country—is enough 
to make us ashamed of any feeble criti- 
cism we can make, unless we have some- 
thing better to offer. Surely there are many 
voices in the world, and, though we may 
not wholly enjoy the trumpet-blare of this 
strong leader,—and it certainly lacks some- 
thing of “sweetness and light,”—yet, if 
the walls of many a wicked Jericho fall 
down,- we can hardly doubt the efficiency 
of the trumpeter. 


A Boox oF OLp ENGLISH LOVE SONGs. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
The singing lyrics of the earlier English 
poets can never lose their charm, Their 
vitality abides, as living, fresh, and musical 
to-day as when they were first written, 
though generations have loved them and 
nourished on them their finer fancies. This 
collection was first published by the Mac- 
millans eight or nine years ago, but it called 
for a reprinting last autumn, thus giving 
fresh opportunity for commending it. The 
introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie is a 
delightful little essay in a dozen pages on the 
quality of English lyric verse in general and 
the seventeenth century song-writers in par- 
ticular. The accompaniment of decorative 
drawings by George Wharton Edwards is 
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entirely fitting and highly interesting, but 
the cover lacks the dignity which belongs to 
such a book, 


Miscellaneous. 


The second of the attractive series of cal- 
endars published by the Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, is now ready 
for distribution, covering the months of April, 
May, and June. This time the honor has 
fallen upon John D, Long, and the picture, 
with facsimile of autograph, is taken from a 
photograph by Purdy. Copies of the calen- 
dar may be had upon application and the 
payment of the three cents for postal charges. 


The Magazines. 


The Hibbert Journal for the spring quarter 
comes with an array of weighty articles. It 
leads off with an article by Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, M.A., on ‘‘Is the Religion of the Spirit 


ja Working Religion for Mankind?” which 


represents Catholic reflections on Sabatier’s 
Religions of Authority. It undertakes to 
show that there is no necessary antagonism 
between a religion of the spirit and a religion 
of authority, and, further, that the religion 
of the spirit has had no place as a working 
religious system in historical Christianity. 
It is a new experiment, subject to the sus- 
picion that the pure essence of religion is 
as one of those chemical elements that can 
exist only in combination with coarser sub- 
stances. The article is carefully reasoned, 
and the conclusion is that spiritual religion lies 
not in negations, but in acts and habits of 
the soul, such as are to be found in Catholi- 
cism. The distinguishing quality of breadth, 
which makes this magazine a joy to eclectic 
readers, is further indicated by J. Estlin 
Carpenter’s analysis of Japanese Buddhism 
under the title ‘“How Japanese Buddhism 
Appeals to a Christian Theist.”” Its profound 
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_ of Western science in the class room at Tokio. 


‘than popular Christianity will continue to 
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religious significance is freely admitted, and 
only the future can decide how far its con- 
ceptions may be combined with the teachings 


In any case, the Buddhism of the future will 
not be the Buddhism of the past, any more 


satisfy the Western world. ‘‘The moral 
ideals of the two great religions will approach 
still nearer,”’ concludes Prof. Carpenter, ‘‘and 
in the midst of the spiritual anarchy, which 
sometimes threatens to paralyze the energies 
of the West, fresh insight and patience 
may be won by contact with the reverence of 
the Far East.’’ Prof. E. S. Drown in the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, 
U.S.A., considers the question, ‘‘ Does 
Christian Belief require Metaphysics?’ ‘To 
put the question differently is to ask, Is 
Christ divine in substance or only in will? 
Prof. Drown’s thesis is that this question 
is wrongly put, and that the opposition 
implied between the two points of view is 
false, since will is the truest idea of sub- 
stance that we can have. He finds Christ 
the absolute revelation of the divine will, 
finds him also the absolute expression of the | 
divine being, and thinks that in an ethical 
view of Christ is to be found the deepest 
metaphysics of our time. Right Rev. 
J. W. Diggle, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle, ex- 
plains the difficult task of the new minister 
of education, which is no less than the settle- 
ment of national education upon national 
lines. He states Mr. Birrell’s choice as rest- 
ing between ‘‘children and country” or) 
“denominations and parties,’’ and he stands 
on the side of the larger. ‘The bishop has a} 
dream of a truly national church of England, 
embracing the whole English people; but 
he sees that the only hope of its realization 
lies in the reduction of dogmas “‘ within primi- 
tive limits” and an enlargement of Catholic- 
ity “to the farthest evangelical bounds,” 
The present instalment of Prof. Jones’s 
series of articles on “The Working Faith of 
the Social Reformer” is concerned with show- 
ing that the task of idealism is only begun. 
After indicating what truth it has discovered, 
he showes why its truth is only a _ half- 
truth easily turned intoerror. ‘The article is 
deeply philosophical and concludes that the 
very essence of the ethical attitude is the 
union,and concurrent realizations of self and 
non-self, of the good that is personal with the 
good that is common, Edmund G. Gardner 
contributes an interesting study of Saint 
Catherine of Siena, Rev. W. Jones-Davies 
writes of ‘The Laws and Limits of Develop- 
ment in Christian Doctrine,”’ and the author 
of Pro Christo et Ecclesia has an article on‘“The 
Salvation of the Body by Faith.” T. W. 
Rolleston gives us a dialogue of discussion 
between two laymen on “‘ The Resurrection,” 
an Easter day article, in which the resurrec- 
tion story is frankly and earnestly studied. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s articles on “Christianity 
and Science,’’ have attracted much atten- 
tion and have been widely quoted, The 
present number is on ‘‘The Divine Element 
in Christianity.” Following this article is a 
department of criticism in which appear con- 
tributions referring to matters previously | 
treated in the Journal, also a number of book 
reviews 
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Houstonia. 


When summer’s new, 
A floweret blue 
Doth meadow bless; 
Fair maids, day after day, 
With petting love-names pay 
Her friendliness. 


Sky-flower, Starlight, = 
Angel, Eye-bright, 

Babe Blue-eyed,— 
Admire her beauty staid 
With Nun and Quaker-maid, 

And words beside. 


Our maidens here 
The flower endear 
As Innocence, 
For love of her mild ways, 
And trusting infant gaze 
Of confidence. 
—Wilkiam Wells Newell. 
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The Converting of Aunt Caroline. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


i, 

“You don’t mean to say that you celebrate 
all your birthdays —seven birthdays every 
year?”’ exclaimed Aunt Caroline. 

“Yes’m,” answered Kate, the eldest of 
the Keith children. “But there are ten 
birthdays, Aunt Caroline,—papa’s”— 

“A sensible man like my grand-nephew!” 
cried Aunt Caroline. 

“And mamma’s,”’ Kate went on, with 
quivering lip. 

Aunt Caroline was silent: the children’s 
mother had died only a little while ago. 
Moreover, Thomas’s wife had been a favorite 
with Aunt Caroline. 

“And Biddy,’ Kate concluded. 

“For pity’s sake!’”’ said Aunt Caroline. 

“Biddy is one of the family,” Kate 
began, 

“Biddy ‘makes us jolly birthday cakes.” 
Jack put in. 

‘And tells us stories,’ said Jamie. 

“And she has ‘such splendid ideas,” said 
Esther. 

“And she makes us saucer pies,’’ said Paul, 
the youngest. 

“T was not alluding to Biddy’s deserts or 
her position in the family, but to her age,’’ 
replied Aunt Caroline, “I am surprised that 
grown people should lend themselves to such 
folly. And it seems to me that, for a family 
of moderate means, this continual drain upon 
your father’s purse’? — 

“Oh, we don’t drain his purse!’’ exclaimed 
Esther. “We use our own pocket money: 
we each have ten cents allowance every week.” 

“And we don’t make expensive presents,’ 
said Kate, apologetically. ‘‘We make little 
things out of scraps; and, if we buy anything, 
it is some useful article which would have to 
be bought, anyway.” 


“And we have less at Christmas, to make | 
“Papa gives us| 


up for it,’ said Frank. 
something at Christmas and mamma—gave 
us our birthday presents,’’ he ended soberly. 


“And of course you celebrate the Fourth | 


of July,” said Aunt Caroline. “Up at Cedar 


Corner there is enough money wasted on the 
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Fourth to support a prudent family comfort- 
ably all the year round.” ~ ; 
“Of course we celebrate the Fourth!” 


| cried Jamie. — 


“And Valentine’s Day, too,” said Dorothy; 
“but we make most of our valentines.’’ 

“ And Thanksgiving Day we have turkey,” 
spoke up little Paul; ‘‘but we cook it our- 
selves.”’ | P 

Aunt Caroline had to join in the general 
laugh. 

“T don’t disapprove of celebrating Thanks- 
giving,’ she said, growing grave again. 


“Thanksgiving is a time-honored institu- 


tion. And Christmas presents are well 
enough, provided one doesn’t overdo the 


|thing, And children must have valentines, 


I suppose. I have no objections, either, to 
a few firecrackers on the Fourth, or a rea- 
sonable amount of fireworks in the evening. 
But Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine’s 
Day, and the Fourth of July are enough in all 
conscience. The rest is pure folly. How 
can you keep your minds upon your lessons 
if you are all the time thinking about making 
things for birthdays! Ten birthdays! Of 
course I can’t forbid it; but I came here pre- 
pared to do my duty, and, although I don’t 
pretend to be infallible, I feel that fostering 
extravagance and flightiness would be fall- 
ing short of even my small measure of 
light.” 

The children glanced at one another in 
consternation, Aunt Caroline had left her 
beloved home at Cedar Corner to look after 
this motherless family, and before she came 
their father had said: ‘‘We must expect to 
give up some of our old ways now, to please 
Aunt Caroline. Her ideas are different from 
ours in some particulars, and we must be 
ready to make sacrifices.” But they had not 
dreamed of this. 

“What shall we do?” they asked one 
another, dolefully, when they were by them- 
selves again. 

“Let’s go see Biddy,” Esther proposed. 

So they sought Biddy, who was in the 
kitchen getting supper. 

“Oh, now, don’t be fretting yourselves,” 
said Biddy, comfortingly. ‘Your aunt is 
set in her ways; but, as she said herself to me 
yesterday, when I showed her how your 
mother was for fixing the tapioca, ‘I’m open 
to conviction,’ she says. Why don’t you 
turn to and convert her to your way of think- 
ing?” 

“But how can we convert her?’’ asked 
Kate. 

Biddy did not know, but promised to con- 
sider the matter. ‘Just be keeping a still 
tongue in your heads,’’ she counselled, ‘and 
we'll see.” 

The next evening they went to her again. 
She was sprinkling the clothes for to-mor- 
row’s ironing, and they clustered about the 
table. ‘‘Now, Biddy,” they said anxiously, 
“what have you thought up for us?” 

“Well,” replied Biddy, as she folded a 
sheet, and showered it with her large hand, 
“I’m not advising you,—I’m only offering 


| asuggestion-like: it’s to your father you must 


go. ButlI’ve an idea that the reason your 
Aunt Caroline doesn’t approve of birthdays 
is because she’s never had her own celebrated 
and doesn’t know how good it makes you 
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feel. Now you go to your father and tell 
him about it, and ask him when her birthday 
comes along, and see if he thinks she’d take 
it unkind if you gave hera little surprise. 
I'll guarantee she shall have as fine a cake as 
ever was made in this family;-and, if he 
thinks it would not be amiss to play the good- 
natured joke on her—why, then come to me 
again, and I’ll be telling you the rest of my 
idea, but not unless he approves.” 

Aunt Caroline’s birthday was the thirtieth 
of the present month, their father was able to 
tellthem; but he was doubtful about Biddy’s 
idea. “Aunt Caroline used to take jokes 
when I was a boy,” he said reminiscently, 
“but that was-a good many years ago, She 
is set in her ways now, and I don’t want to 
hurt her feelings.’ 

“What jokes did you play on her—when 
you weren’t so afraid of hurting her feelings ?”’ 
asked Jack, with a laugh in his eye. 

“J didn’t say that I played any jokes on 
her,’’ returned his father, with a laugh in 
his eye, also. 

“T don’t see how it could hurt her feelings 
to have birthday presents and a cake,” said 
Dorothy. And then they all pleaded so hard 
that Mr. Keith at length consented. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘‘ you may each make 
her some simple and useful present. But, 
if you want her to appreciate them, you must 
not spend any more money on them than you 
can help. I will be responsible for the joke 
and J will keep her attention occupied in the 
evening while you work. Tell Biddy to do 
her prettiest in the cake line.” 

Back they went to Biddy, and a long con- 
ference followed, during which there was a 
good deal of laughing and clapping. And 
for the next three weeks a busier flock of chil- 
dren it would have been hardtofind. Before 
Aunt Caroline they were sedate and ap- 
parently quite taken up with school and 
sports; but every evening after tea, while 
their father was reading the newspaper to 
Aunt Caroline, they were in the kitchen 
with work-basket and tool-chest, diligent 
and merry over the means for Aunt Caroline’s 
conversion. 


The Twins’ Party. 


‘The twins were to have a party next week: 
mother was busy writing little notes of in- 
vitation which they were going to carry 
around to their friends to-morrow. To- 
morrow would be Saturday. 

Puss came running in. Her face was red, 
and she did not seem like mother’s Puss. - 

‘‘Mother,”’ she began, in an aggrieved voice, 
as soon as she could get her breath, ‘I 
s’posed it was mine as much as Phil’s, and 
he” — 

“What was yours as much as Phil's, 
dear?” mother stopped her torrent of words 
to inquire. 

“Why, the party; an’ now he says he shall 
invite more’n Ido. I just wish he wasn’t my 
twin.’’ i 

Usually they were very happy twins, and 
loved each other dearly, but sometimes— 
well, sometimes they did not just agree. 
Perhaps Puss had been playing too hard. 
When you play too hard—anyway it did 
Puss. 


an ee a 
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“T think Phil is willing you should choose 
half of the guests,’ mother said quietly. 

“No, he isn’t—he’s mean!’ declared the 
rebellious Puss, with a pout. ‘‘I want a 
party alone.” 

“You know that we cannot have two 
parties, Catherine. I think it is very nice 
to have your little friends together. Why, 
I never had a party, even with some one,” 


said mother. 


She tried to reason Puss into a better 
state of mind, but finally she led Puss to the 
closet. 

“Now, Catherine,” mother said,—mother 
always said ‘‘Catherine’’ when she was sorry, 
—‘“‘now, Catherine, you must stay in here 
until you can come out and tell me you are 
sorry for being naughty. You may sit on the 
ragbag, and I will leave the door open a 
crack.” 

If mothers just wouldn’t talk in such a 
sad, wobbly voice when you are naughty! 

“Tt hurts me more than it does you to 
have to do this,” mother said as she walked 
away. 

Puss sat and drummed her heels. Prob- 
ably Phil had only been fooling. She almost 
knew he had been. It was awfully still in the 
closet! Mother had never had a party! 
Goodness! Phil and she had lots of them. 

“T wonder how it feels to never have a 
party,” mused Puss. 

And then she had an idea! She must tell 
Phil. Of course Phil had been fooling. 
Puss was good that minute, and came out of 
the closet and told mother she was sorry, 
and then ran out to find Phil. She met him 
coming in search of her. 

“O Phil, just you think! 
had one party, an’ we’ve had lots”— 
paused for breath. 

“What, not a single! But prob’ly when 
you are old you don’t care about parties.” 
Phil tried to look as if he believed it. 

'“But mother isn’t old, Phil Dayton: you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I guess she 
would like a party just as well as we would, 
and we must give her one.” 

“Why, how can we give mother a party? 
It takes lots of work to make a party.” Phil 
was doubtful. 

“T thought all about it. I had to—I went 
in the closet a little while, and I planned it. 
We can take our invitations to mother’s 
friends ’stead of ours to-morrow, and they 
will come and s’prise her.” 

Phil sat down on the steps to consider the 
plan. He drummed his heels loudly. You 
ean think better when you drum—at least 
the twins can. 

Of course, if mother had the party, they 
could not have one, an’ parties are nice. 
Mother had never had a single. It must 
seem dreadful never to have had one. 
Mother should have their party. 

The next day each of the mother’s friends 
received an invitation, and were told to 
come and surprise her. It took a great deal 
of determination to keep the secret, but it 
was kept. 

Oh, how surprised mother was! And, 
when Aunt Edith explained why they were 
there instead of the troop of little folk 
mother expected to see, she sat right down 
and put her arms around Puss and Phil. 


Mother’s never 
Puss 
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After they had settled down to enjoy the 
evening, Uncle Will gave Puss’and Phil, on 
behalf of the company, a pretty gold ring for 
a birthday present. 

The twins were as surprised as mother had 
been, but they did not cry. 

“Tt’s lovely, an’ you’re good,” Phil said. 

“Yes, good,” Puss echoed, trying on her 
ring. 

Mother let them sit up as late as any one 
stayed, and they did not get-one bit sleepy. 

The twins always said that that was the 
best party they ever had.—Constance Prince, 
in Cumberland Presbyterian. 


Homer in Business. 


For some time Homer had known that 
money is useful—one can buy such nice things 
withit. Next he learned that having pennies 
given one by grown-up folks is not the same 
thing as to earn them by doing some work. 
Homer thought he would like to be a wage- 
earner. 

-So at the breakfast-table he asked father 
for work. 

“BHum-m!’’ said Mr. Barber, looking 
thoughtfully at the small figure of his son. 
“Nearly every day men come into my office 
looking for employment, and now you want 
work! What could you do, if I may ask?” 

“Oh, I could do most anything,” said 
Homer, hopefully. 

Father thought a little. The desire to 
work is such a fine one that it ought to be 
treated seriously, even in such a small person. 

“Very well,” he said finally. ‘“‘Do you 
remember the kindlings that a man unloaded 
yesterday over the back fence? Well, you 
may carry them to the wood-shed and pile 
them up neatly. When I come home to- 
night, I will pay you.” 

Homer worked bravely, but how tired 
he did get! You see, he was very little, and 
even laborers much older get tired of their 
work sometimes. But he kept manfully 
at it. 

At night Homer sat on the gate-post, .wait- 
ing for his father, and proudly led him to 
the wood-shed to see the neat pile of kind- 
lings. 

“The work is certainly well done,” said 


Mr, Barber. “I will pay you promptly 
as soon as you send in your hill.” 

“Bill? What’s that?’”? asked Homer, 
puzzled. 


“Tt is the custom in business,” explained 
father, ‘‘to present a bill, a written state- 
ment of goods sold. or work done, together 
with your charge. Wemust be business-like, 
of course.” 

Homer was a trifle disappointed, for he 
had expected his wages at once. But, still 
hopeful, he asked his father to explain a 
little, and then he was hard at work again, 
this time with pencil and paper. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he presented 
this ‘‘ bill” :— 


Mr. A, B. BARBER, 
Dear Sir, 
You O me 17 cents for carying wood. 
Yours with love, HoMER. 


“This bill,” said father, “is not exactly 
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like others that I have seen, but there is 
something about it that I like, after all!” 

The bill, passed round at the supper- 
table, seemed to please everybody. Indeed, 
grandma smiled and smiled until she had 
to wipe away a tear! 

Homer’s eyes were sparkling. Father 
counted out seventeen cents—one dime and 
seven shining new pennies—and laid them 
on the table. 

“Will you kindly write me out a receipt 
for this money, Homer?’ he said. 

“What’s a receipt?” demanded Homer, 
a little tired of “the law’s delay.” 

“A receipt is a written statement that 
you have received your money. It will in- 
sure me against having to pay this bill a 
second time,”’ said Mr. Barber, gravely. 

Again Homer toiled over a pencil and sheet 
of paper, until he finished this receipt :— 


Dear Father, 
I’ve bin pade. 
HOMER. 


“Don’t you think,” asked mother, in a low 
voice, “that we ought to correct the spell- 
ing?” 

“No,” said father, quickly. ‘‘He will 
learn to spell soon enough, and I intend to 
keep these papers just as he wrote them. 
There is more in them than the spelling.” 

And he did keep them. Just a few days 
ago Homer, now a grown-up business man, 
with boys and girls of his own, came to visit 
his father and mother. And father, now a 
white-haired old gentleman, generally called 
“grandpa” nowadays, opened a drawer in 
his desk, and took out that very “bill” and 
“receipt,” which he had kept, oh, ever so 
many years! The papers were yellow with 
age. He told them all how Homer earned 
his first money.—E. Merwin, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Mountain Rats. 


Mountain rats in the mines of Colorado 
are about as big as wharf rats, but they have 
a bushy tail like a squirrel, and are pets of 
the miners. Whenever the luncheon hour 
comes, you will see the fellows come from 
their holes or nests or wherever they live 
in the intervals between meals, squat on 
their haunches and sit there until one of 
the miners shares his dinner with them. 
Whatever they get of the scraps of that 
meal they sit up and eat just as a squirrel 
does. The miner does not exist that would 
not share his meal with them.—Selected. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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_ Seth Low on the Crapsey Trial. 


The presentment of Rev. Dr. Crapsey 
for heresy is an event of more than individual 
importance. Here is a man of godly life, 
of Christ-like character, of multitudinous ser- 


vice to men, brought to trial for opinion’s: 


sake, because it is contended that his inter- 
pretation of the creeds, not being literal, is 
inadmissible on the part of a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Let it be said at the outset that the Church 
is unquestionably within her rights-in claim- 
ing that she is entitled to pass judgment 
upon Dr. Crapsey’s utterances. But let it 
also be said that, in doing so, she will pass 
judgment upon herself as well as upon him. 

It has been the glory of the Anglican 
Church, a glory which the daughter Church 
of America has shared, that each has held 
within her membership, more notably per- 
haps than any other communion, men of 
very different types of mind. The American 
Church, for example, undoubtedly numbers 
in its membership a large body of people 
who accept their beliefs upon the authority 
of the Church; but it also includes a large 
body of people who are Protestant in every 
sense of the word, and in no sense more em- 
phatically than in claiming the right of pri- 
vate judgment as to everything they are 
called upon to believe. The presentment of 
Dr. Crapsey seems to raise the question in 
as challenging a manner as possible, whether 
our Church is now to lose this comprehensive 
character; for Dr. Crapsey is being presented 
for trial, after a committee, appointed by 
the bishop of the diocese, has refused to 
present him. 

There are, and there always have been, 
two different views of Christian truth. One 
type of mind looks upon it as a diamond, 
revealed to the world in its perfect form 
once for all,—a treasure to be kept and valued, 
and that changes not. Another type of 
mind cannot even conceive of Christian truth 
in this fashion. It thinks of truth as a seed, 
and, because it does, it expects it to change 
its form and to take on new characteristics 
continually. To men of this way of think- 
ing, the truth is a vital thing; and its sig- 
nificance is largely lost whenever it is thought 
of as crystallized. If our Church is to be 
really a church, and not a sect, it must be 
large enough to hold men of both of these 
types of mind; for, with an infinite variety 
of shadings, all men are divided into these 
two classes. 

What, then, is the bearing of this propo- 
sition upon the case at issue? In the judg- 
ment of the writer, it means that there ought 
to be room enough in the ministry of the 
Church, as well as in its membership, for 
any one to whom the creed is the historic 
’ form of making the confession that St. Peter 
made: “I believe that Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,’’ whether such 
an one accepts the creed literally, or inter- 
prets it spiritually. It is scarcely a genera- 
tion since every one who doubted the literal 
accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis was 
looked at askance as a heretic. Now, none 
but the ignorant so interpret it, and yet the 
chapter has not lost any of its spiritual value. 
It is easy to understand that men who have 
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looked upon a literal interpretation of the 
Creed as self-evidently the only right in- 
terpretation, should be shocked when good 
men profess to hold the Creed, and say it 
unhesitatingly, even when they do not ac- 
cept it literally. And yet it is probable that 
no one to-day holds every one of the articles 
of the Creed in the sense in which it was 
held when first written. ‘The Creed is not 
dearer to the people than the Bible is, for 
the Creed is to be tested by the Bible. And, 
when it is seen that a literal interpretation 
cannot be insisted upon for the first chapter 
of Genesis, the Church certainly will stand 
upon slippery ground if she stakes every- 
thing upon a literal interpretation of the 
Creeds. Even the Constitution of the 
United States, which is little more than a 
century old, has had to be constantly en- 
larged by interpretation, in order to fit the 
growth of a single century as to things ma- 
terial. How much more must a creed which 
deals with things spiritual be subject to 
constantly revised interpretation with the 
age-long development of the race! It is 


said that a fact is not subject to changes | 


of interpretation. But a man may cling to 
the spiritual significance of what is stated 
as a fact, when he can no longer accept the 
fact so stated. This is precisely what has 
happened with the first chapter of Genesis. 
This whole question of the interpretation of 
the Creeds appears to be a case for the appli- 
cation of Gamaliel’s wisdom: “If this thing 
be not of God, let it alone; for it will soon 
come to naught. But, if it be, let it alone, 
also, lest haply we be found to be fighting 
against God.” 

Is belief in Christ, as manifested by a life 
devoted to his service, an insignificant equip- 
ment for the ministry of the Church, as com- 
pared with certain beliefs about Christ? 
The religious wars of the past show that in 
days gone by the letter was allowed to kill; 
but are we not to-day living in an age in 
which the Spirit may be permitted to give 
life ? 

I am far from assenting to all of Dr. 
Crapsey’s opinions, but I devoutly hope that 
he will be held to be entirely within his 
rights as a minister of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in following his scholarship 
wherever it may lead him, so long as the 
Creed is to him the historic statement of 
the belief of the Church, full now, as always, 
of spiritual truth and significance.—The 
Churchman. 


The Declaration on the Higher 
Criticism. 


The editor of the Church Family News- 
paper treats this week of ‘‘The New Phase 
of the Higher Criticism,” as presented by 
“A Declaration on Biblical Criticisin,” 
signed by 1,725 of the clergy of the Anglican 
communion. For thirty years, as we are 
reminded, the conclusions of the Higher 
Criticism on the Old Testament have been 
actively debated alike in the Church of Eng- 
land and outside of it; but now the contro- 
versy has moved forward to the holiest of 
holy places, and the declaration in question 
welcomes the application of historic methods 
to the gospel records. ‘‘When Bishop Gore 


inculeated positive 
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and his friends yielded traditionalism on 
the Old Testament, they affirmed explicitly 
that whatever our Lord taught positively 
was to be accepted as infallible....So0 we 
were assured that it was possible to give 


“scope to a believing criticism on the Old 


Testament and yet stand firmly on the New, 
holding fast to the accepted creeds of the 
Christian Church,—to the Incarnation, the 
Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension of the Son 
of God.” 

Now, says the writer, the very citadel 
of the faith is assailed. ‘‘We have now to 
recognize that within the Church, as with- 
out it, a serioussattack is directed on the 
primary assumptions of Christianity”; that 
this attack is only beginning, and that it 
is likely to prove more and more formi- 
dable. : 

After a résumé of the utterances of Prof. 
Sanday and Prof. Schmidt, we are warned 
that “the Christian Church as a whole is 
unaware of the storm that is coming’’; that 
“this criticism is much more radical than 
that which the Church has fought and con- 
quered.” ‘It concerns itself with the very 
Life of lives. If it were conceivable that it 
should win, even for a generation, the the- 
ology of the Church will become, not the 
tich and full teaching of the creeds, but a 
debased variety of Unitarianism.’’— The 
Church Standard. 


A Presbyterian View. 


In an address at the monthly vesper ser- 
vice of the University of Kansas, before the 
students of the University, March 25, Rey. 
James D. Moffat, president of Washington 
and Jefferson College and moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, spoke in 
substance as follows:— 

Young people are often restrained from 
associating themselves with the organized 
institutions of Christianity from certain mis- 
apprehensions regarding the nature and 
demands of Christianity. 

The first of these is an impression that 
Christianity is largely a doctrine of repression 
and prohibition,—a suppression of human 
nature. In fact, Christianity is a life of 
liberty, of the truest liberty. It teaches 
that all our powers are God-given and are to 
be developed and used, subject only to the 
will of God and the law of service. It isa 
religion of joy and freedom, a freedom given 
by the truth of God. In the past, it is true, 
there has been too much emphasis laid upon 
the ‘‘Thou shalt not’s,” but Jesus constantly 
and aggressive and 
complete lives. 

Another misapprehension is that Chris- 
tianity and religion in general aim primarily 
to prepare us for another world than this, 
and quite overlooks the present life save as a 
preparation. In fact, Christianity is always 
insisting on the duty of the present moment. 
It measures the value of a man’s religion by 
his daily conduct. And while, it is true, it 
treasures a blessed hope of a life to come, it 
believes that the best preparation for the 
life to come lies in conforming the life that 
now is to the standard of Jesus of Nazareth. 

A third cause for hesitation on the part of 
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young people in associating themselves in 
Christian organizations is the fact that they 
are still in doubt about many problems, 
This should be no ground for holding off. 
No man is ever free from doubts. Beliefs 
are not of primary importance, but are to be 
tested by the life. Jesus himself said, “If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God.” 
Christianity is not a.system of dogmas, but a 
life. Christ himself summed it all up in 
“Thot: shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy might, and thy neighbor as thyself; on 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.’’ To those who sincerely 
accept this summary of the essentials of 
Christianity, the Christian churches and 
institutions offer a hearty welcome and an 
enlarged opportunity of usefulness. 


Who is Authority? 


We often get communications from dis- 
tant parts of the country asking for informa- 
tion, or inviting the editor to act as umpire 
in some dispute. A recent communication 
from Texas is interesting. A liberal, having 
controversy with a neighbor, quotes to him 


Sunderland, Savage, and the Independent. | 
The Independent gives him trouble, and he | 


wants to see the copy. But our corre- 


spondent says: ‘‘He had notany trouble with | 


Revs. Sunderland and Savage. He disposes 
of Rey. Sunderland as follows. ‘He is 
not above Christian authority. I do not 
accept a-single word he says because he 
says it.’ He disposes of Mr. Savage in this 
way: ‘This man Savage I never heard of 
before, but then he may be a grate man for 
all that; but I want to tell you how he 
impresses me, as one who has turned from 
Roman Catholicism to Unitarism. Anyway 
the main point in all this mess and con- 
glomeration that you have quoted from 
him is a fight put up against Catholic doc- 
trine. I had given you credit of knowing 
the difference in the main between their 
doctrine and protistant in general. Now 
I reject him utterly and Embphatically as 
whauthoritative, and please do not call on 
me to answer anything you have quoted 
from him. So now I pass him.’” 


Where Heaven.is. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The earth being round like an orange, and 
revolving, and anywhere from the surface 
being up, if a good man was to die at noon, 
say at New Orleans, and went up to heaven, 
and his good wife was to die at midnight 
and also went up to heaven, they would 
never meet, as they would go in opposite 
directions. The good man going up with 
the speed of light (186,660 miles a second) 
he would reach the sun in eight minutes and 
thirteen seconds, and his wife might come 
to some of the planets or their moons. 

But according to the Bible Lazarus looked 
down from heaven, and saw the rich man in 
hell. So heaven must be in the sky, and 
that is why angels have wings. For, if 
Lazarus was above the atmosphere, he would 
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have had a hard job to have seen the rich 
man in hell, as the earth travels round the 
sun at the rate of eighteen miles a second 
(seventy-five times faster than a cannon 
ball) and is revolving at the same time. 
But, being in the sky, he would go with it, 
and could have looked down a volcano, as 
hell must be beneath us. And a bottomless 
pit in a globe must be a miracle. I would 
like some one to correct me if I am wrong. 


SAMUEL BAKER. 
Notrtincuity, Mo. 


[Our correspondent is quite right in his 
mathematical calculation. Up and down are 
terms having a local application. To an in- 
telligent being, floating in space apart from 
any world, there would be no up or down, 
no point of compass. Among the latest 
conclusions of science is the assertion that 
the smallest particle of matter, which is now 
appreciable by our senses, contains forms of 
energy so small and so numerous that mill- 
ions of them may have free circulation in 
one atom of matter. There is nothing ab- 
surd in the supposition that one such atom 
might furnish a dwelling-place for the dis- 
embodied spirits of as many human beings 
as ever lived upon the earth. Eprror.] 
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Congress of Children’s Mission Helpers. 


Believing that inspiration is gained by 
association with other persons having simi- 
lar interests, it is proposed to hold at Parker 
Memorial, 53 Berkeley Street, Boston, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 29, a congress of 
those already helping the Children’s Mission 
as an incentive to them, and with the hope 
of interesting others. The entertainment 
will consist of stereopticon views illustrating 
the scope of the Mission’s efforts, the home 
in Boston, the boarding and free homes in 
the country, and other features, with ex- 
planations by the superintendent, all of 
which are especially intended to enlist the 
sympathy and support of more fortu- 
nate children in the work of bringing sun- 
shine into the lives of those who are in 
need. 

The centre of the auditorium will be re- 
served for children, and the friends who 
come with them will be cordially welcomed. 


Exhibition and Sale. 


April 25 and 26, afternoons and evenings, 
there is to be an exhibition of the work of 
the Morgan Memorial Industrial School 
and Co-operative Industries. Along with 
this exhibition the Women’s Auxiliary to 
Morgan Memorial, composed of the Women’s 
Alliances of the Unitarian churches and the 
Ladies’ Aid and Home Missionary Societies 
of the Methodist churches, will hold a 
sale of useful and fancy articles. The 
object of the sale is twofold: 1. To raise 
money to cancel the deficit of the past year; 
2. To cultivate a closer co-operation and 
acquaintanceship between the societies and 
friends engaged in this great work. Mor- 
gan Memorial is only a few steps from the 
Pleasant Street entrance to the Subway. 


Tet friends of humanity heartily patronize 


this sale by their presence; for it will not 
only carry blessing to the depressed people 
of the neighborhood, reached by this ex- 
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cellent charity, but it will contribute much 
to that better era of denominational fellow- 
ship so slowly dawning. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


Fifty copies more or less of the Social 
Hymn and Tune Book with Forbush ser- 
vices are desired. 

Any person or church wishing to dispose 
of books in good condition as above will 
please address C. B. Houghton, 26 Conway 
Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


Old Carpets Wanted. 


During the past year, more than thirteen 
hundred persons have been given temporary 
employment through the co-operative relief 
work connected with Morgan Memorial. To 
further develop this work there has been 
recently installed a rug-weaving department, 
and handsome rugs are being woven from 
old carpets andrags. With sufficient patron- 
age this department can be made self-sup- 
porting, and give aid to scores of worthy 
persons. The rugs are woven on hand- 
looms, and nothing but first-class work is 
allowed. All rugs are thoroughly disinfected 
before leaving the factory. 

Just now we are in great need of old car- 
pets, and should be very grateful to any of 
our friends who can send some to us. Ad- 
dress, Miss E. S. Emmons, 85 Shawmut 
Avenue. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, April 10. There were present 
Messrs. Clifford, Eliot, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Long, and St. John, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of March :-— 


RECEIPTS, 

Cash on hand March 1, 1906... + $53,607.78 
From donations -.. ...+-e2.+0:5 12,213 71 
Income of invested funds 1,844.07 
Interest on bank deposits.. 36.22 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional zift.. 100.00 

Investment sane Building reais Hi ‘und, 
repaid on loans.. é 3 1,070.00 
Books sold, etc.. Pee Pee 665.75 
MAH Gitex ebutees. ts. eects crcccschine .50 
$69,538.03 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes.. pekptac'e lo $3.499 72 
BOOKG, rath, Peers cesmaebe ccanenncccse 697.78 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,279-53 
Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 520.09 
Investment Church Building Lowa Fund, 

loan to church.. 1,0C0+00 
Ponstons returned by Yequest, paid ‘by 

error.. 145.00 
All other: purposes. a Sinan, 9 aiden a pinds KES 7.30 

Cash on hand:April 1, 1966... 1... eceeceee scence _ 62,388.61 

$69,538.03 


Upon report of the Committee on Finance 
it was 

Voted, To place at the disposal of the president the 
special fund contributed by friends for his journey to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Voted, To transfer to the Foreign Budget for the new 
year the fund held for the building of a new hall in Tokio. 

Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the accumulated 
income of the Bigelow Fund for the benefit of Unity 
Church, Natick, Mass., the same to be credited to said 
church as rent of land, for one year, beginning May 1, 
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1905, according to the terms of the lease, from the Associa- 
tion to said church. 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to check off to 
profit and loss account the accumulation of books bound 
and in sheets, in the Publication Department, which it is 
obliged to keep in print because of the requirement of 
certain funds, but which have little or no sale value, and 
which have been included in the assets of the Association. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as a tract “The 
Twentieth-century Revelation,’ by Rev. 
E. D. Towle. Upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Education it was - 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the Perkins Fel- 
owship Fund for the year beginning May 1, as follows: 
$150 to Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., of Somerville, for a year’s 
study at the Tufts Divinity School; $250 to Mr. John 


Gyorgy of Hungary for study at the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


Upon report of the Committee on New 
Americans it was 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Amandus H. Norman, director 
of Scandinavian work for the year beginning May r. 

Voted, To appropriate from the special fund for Scan- 
dinavian work, at the discretion of the president, $175 for 
the work of Rev. L. Haugerup Nissen at Underwood, and 


$150 for the work of Rev. H. E. Saether for work at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting 
of the Board of Directors a loan had been 
made to the First Unitarian Church 
Gouverneur, N.Y., of $800. 

The secretary presented a letter from 
Hon. Frank C. Brooks of Minneapolis, offer- 
ing his resignation, as the duties of his public 
office rendered it impossible for him to at- 
tend the meetings of the board, which 
resignation was accepted with regret. 

The president offered the following amend- 
ment to the By-laws, to be Article IX., the 
present article IX. to become Article X., 
the subsequent articles to be renumbered. 


of 


At the meeting of the Directors following the Annual 
Meeting of the Association there shall be appointed upon 
nomination by the President an advisory council chosen 
from the Unitarian churches at large for each of the fol- 
lowing departments: Foreign Relations, Comity and 
Fellowship, Education, Publication and Library. These 
Councils shall meet at least once in each year at the call 
of the President, who shall report their recommendations 
to the appropriate committees of the Board. 

Voted, That the President be requested to appoint a 
member of the Committee to confer with the Universalists, 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of Rev. George 
Batchelor. 


Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree was 
duly appointed. 

The secretary presented a_ favorable 
report from Jacksonville, Fla., reporting the 
formation of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, and from Chattanooga, 
announcing that no further assistance would 
be needed from the Association. 

The secretary presented a report from the 
Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, which 
was accepted and referred to the New Eng- 
land Committee. 

The secretary read a letter of thanks 
from the Second Unitarian Society, Somer- 
ville, Mass., which also stated that no further 
aid would be needed from the Association. 

Under Miscellaneous Business it was 

Voted, To appoint as auditors of the treasurer’s accounts 
Mr. Justin E. Gale and Mr. Morris F, Whitton. 

A vote of thanks was received from the 
Meadville Theological School for sending 
Rev. Joseph Wood as a lecturer to the school. 


Voted, To authorize the Finance Committee to employ 
any necessary additional office help, 
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The president reported an encouraging 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Secretary. 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 


A happy company of two hundred men 
sat down to dine at Hotel Vendome Wednes- 
day evening, the 11th. Robert Collyer was 
the speaker. On the Sunday morning be- 
fore he exchanged with Dr. De Normandie 
in Roxbury, and preached to a crowded 
house. There is no Unitarian preacher who 
has more friends in Boston than he, and no 
other speaker to whom the Unitarian Club 
gives a warmer welcome. His theme at the 
dinner was “‘Father Taylor,” whom he knew 
intimately during the last nine years of his 
life. He drew from the printed records, but 
also from the abundant materials furnished 
by his own memory. Any ready writer hay- 
ing the memorials of Father Taylor before 
him would write an interesting sketch of 
him because the stories would make the fort- 
unes of any lecturer; but no one excepting 
Robert Collyer could write such a sketch of 
the Bethel preacher as he did, because, in 
addition to the materials that are accessible 
to all readers, he wove into his sketch both 
consciously and unconsciously the life and 
genius of Robert Collyer. It was the record 
of one soul, unique in its way, illuminated 
by the tribute of another soul equally unique 
and prepossessing. Mr. Collyer was never 
more fit for his work than he was that even- 
ing. His voice and manner were at his good 
old best, and he held his audience in delighted 
attention to the end of the evening. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Giving for a Good Cause. 


It is often said that, when a good cause is 
presented, persons are ready to give money. 
If this is true, then the annual appeal of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society will cer- 
tainly have a generous response. This 
letter has been sent to all the churches and 
Sunday Schools of our denomination more 
than once, in order that there shall be no 
failure with regard to information. Only 
two or three weeks remain now before the 
financial year ends. 

There are still nearly one hundred schools 
that have formerly given not yet heard from. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate that the various 
appeals of the different organizations come 
together at the same time. Heretofore, the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society has greatly 
gathered in its funds during the autumn. 
With the change in the date of the annual 
meeting we now take our chances in the spring. 
The directors of our Society base their faith 
in the denominational support on the prin- 
ciple stated above. 

We are working for the perpetuation of 
Unitarian churches. We are credited with 
being at the front in advanced educational 
methods in Sunday Schools. We are serving 
as a missionary agency in the West and 
South, specially among the young people. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
‘7s Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. 1t supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. , 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


We are seeking in many ways to uphold the 
Unitarian idea that religious and moral educa- 
tion must be an integral part of Christian 
progress. 

If our appeal is given the attention we 
expect, there are many things we can do, 
but without money they will remain un- 
fulfilled. 

We can proceed to publish services for 
special days, which are now much de- 
manded. 

We can fill out our appropriation of five 
hundred dollars and put an expert in the 
field. 

We can undertake the publishing of some 
material for the primary and kindergarten 
departments. 

We can enrich and enlarge our supply of 

slides for stereopticon use,—a crying defi- 
ciency. 
We can start on the preparation of a 
commentary of the Bible, compact and 
adapted to the uses of Sunday Schools and 
homes. 

Many other important matters would be 
taken in hand if our finances warrant. Any 
sum of money contributed before May 8 
(the books will be kept open a few days fot 
the belated) entitles the Sunday School or 
church thus giving to an annual membership 
from May, 1906, to May, 1907. Life member- 
ship fee is ten dollars. 

EpwarpD A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
-Gnion, 


Proctor Academy. 


BY HENRY G, IVES. 


Our Unitarian body has grown to the 
point where it imperatively needs an efficient 
system of schools for its young people, 
besides that large outlying class who wish 
a genuinely liberal religious atmosphere and 
look to us for it. 

From this standpoint we are proud of 
our schools, which have so recently sprung up 
in the East :-— 

The Hackley School, Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., for boys whose parents can spend 
$750 a yearon them. The MacDuffie School 
for Girls, Springfield, Mass., to meet the 
needs of girls of the same resources. Pros- 
pect Hil! School for Girls, Greenfield, Mass., 
where $500 is charged. Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N.H., at which boys and 
girls are prepared for college at $200 a 
year. 

These form a fairly complete system, and, 
when made adequate, will remove from our 
denomination the just reproach that we have 
talked more than any others about the in- 
fluence of education on character-building 
and yet stood practically alone in not fur- 
nishing schools at which our children can be 
assured freedom from warping theological 
influences. 

My sympathies naturally extend most of 
all to the boy and girl of small means. They 
start the battle of life with no capital beyond 
their hands, their head, and a stout heart. 
Yet, given an education, they furnish a large 
proportion of our most useful men and 
women, 

So you will understand why I believe in 
Proctor Academy. You would realize it 
still more if you met our pupils from day to 
day. They are bright, sturdy young people 
of the same class that Daniel Webster sprang 
from. Charles W. Bartlett (whose name 
has been prominent lately in politics) at- 
tended this school before it became Unitarian. 
Ex-Gov. Pingree of Vermont and the veteran 
astronomer, John R. Eastman, and at least 
a dozen prominent men who have made 
national reputations, got their start in this 
historic, educational landmark. 

Again, Proctor Academy interests me be- 
cause it has given three-fourths of its four 
hundred or five hundred past pupils the only 
chance they had of entering a secondary 
school, Distances, poverty, and lack of 
ambition make high schools impossible in 
the interior rural districts. We draw chil- 
dren from ten miles away. They become 
farmers, business men, lawyers, teachers, 
and ministers. An honorable proportion of 
the boys go to college, and a still larger 
number of the girls would if they had the 
chance. 

We need a gymnasium badly, as the snow 


lies pretty steadily on the ground during 
At present, owing 


five months of the year. 
to the fire of three years ago, there is no place 


even for basket-ball. Now the members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union do not 
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need to be told the value of a gymnasium. 
It is essential to any modern school. The 
cost will not be as large as it may appear, for 
the academy acquired last year a large stable 
sixty-five feet long, thirty-two feet wide, 
and eighteen feet high. It could be easily 
adapted, with the following expenditure of 
money: Tearing out the stalls, floor, and loft, 
$25; sheathing overhead, $100; material and 
laying of hardwood floor, $160; painting 
outside of building, $100; sheathing the inside 
walls, $150; total, $535. 

Since the Young People’s Religious Union 
raises about $300 a year to aid some worthy 
object, I am quite willing to promise to raise 
the balance needed if the Union will give 
$300 for this gymnasium, and it will be remem- 
bered as essentially thezr gift. 

This building can then be used for basket- 
ball, lessons in physical culture, and for 
dramatics. It is badly needed for these 
purposes. 

The Young People’s Religious Union will 
be helping a growing school. New desks had 
to be bought this year for the increase of 
pupils, although the present building is only 
three years old. Its scholarship is above 
suspicion, fitting for any college and technical 
school. The Permanent Fund in 1894 was 
$4,000. To-day it is $15,000, besides an 
annuity of $200 a year, which represents 
$5,000 more. The bills are paid each year, 
and we are free of debt. 

It seems destined to increase, whether the 
Young People’s Religious Union helps it or 
not. But I should like to see our members 
have a share in its coming prosperity for the 
following reasons :— 

1. It is a work for young people. 

2. It is the most effective missionary cause 
of our denomination that I know of. Here 
are fifty-eight young people coming from all 
churches (even the Catholic), and breathing 
our free religious atmosphere five days in the 
week. From these doors they go out into 
every part of our country, if not avowed Uni- 
tarians, yet having learned something of the 
spirit of our faith. 

3. It helps the young persons of small 
means. Is not our spirit of chivalry ex- 
cited by the brave fight these make for a fair 
chance in life, and does not the record of our 
country’s great men and women indicate 
that this is pre-eminently the class worth 
helping? Such help under Unitarian auspices 
is surely valuable missionary work. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at noon on Wednesday, 
April 25, by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston. 


Rev. Lauritz Nissen of the Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship for the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months | 


| Write for facts to one who c 
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from the date of his acceptance (Feb. 14, 
1906) by the Western States Committee, 
he will be received into full fellowship unless 
meanwhile the executive committee shall 
take adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. 
Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


There will be a meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions at the Lexington Uni- 
tarian church, Sunday, May 6. At the 
afternoon session at 4 P.M. the devotional 
service will be led by Rev. C. A. Place, 
Waltham. After a business session greet- 
ings from the National Union will be 
extended by Mr. Stacy B. Southworth of 
Roxbury, Reports from the unions will 
answer in general the following questions: 
1. Name the topics which have furnished 
the most fruitful results at your meetings 
this last year. 2, What is the value of 
a meeting with an outside speaker? of a 
meeting when the speakers are pal ex- 
clusively from the Union itself? What 
useful suggestions can you make ae your 
successes of the past year regarding the 
Union as a social and working body, and as 
a body for study and worship? At 5.45 
luncheon will be served by the Lexington 
Guild. The evening session will be opened 
at 7 P.M., with Scripture and prayer by Rev. 
John M. Wilson, Rey. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham will preach the sermon. Cars leave 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


CHANDLER.—In Waverley, April 4, 
Chandler, fifty-four years old. 

RICE.—In Waverley, April 5, Mrs. Sarah A. Rice, 
seventy-nine years old, mother of Mrs, F. Chandler. 

Mr. Chandler had lived inWaverley for more than thirty 
years, and was from the first a leader in the Waverley Uni- 
tarian church, tor some years being chairman of the parish 
committee. In the town of Belmont, of which Waverley is 
a part, he was a prominent citizen, held in peculiar re- 
spect, beloved and trusted by every one, loyal and sym- 
pathetic in every relation of life, always to be depended 
on for wise counsel and generous help. He honored our 
Unitarian Church by his sterling integrity and sincere 
religiousness. He was well known in Boston as the head 
of a prosperous wholesale hardware business and as a 
Mason of high rank. His death brings sorrow to the 
whole town. 

Mrs. Rice had also been from the first an active worker 
and faithful attendant in our church, until within a year or 
two the infirmities of age confined her to her home. 


Mr. Frank 


a. es Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 OY 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


ANTED, by a clergyman, a good family horse. 
Good home, fair price. Address ‘‘G,” 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—Summer board in a small private family 

20 to 50 miles north or west of Boston, by a party 

of three adults. High land. Modern conveniences. Ad- 

dress “Minister,” Christian Register,272 Congress Street, 
Boston Mass. g 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be penalty and happy J in “Old Va.”? 
anged. E.S, Read, High- 

land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb. s 
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Lexington Centre for Boston, Bedford, 


Billerica, and Concord at 8.30 P.M. 


Meetings. 


THE SuNDAy ScHooL Union.—The last 
meeting for the season was held in the par- 
lors of the South Congregational Church, 
Monday evening, April 16. After the social 
hour and supper the meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith of Wollaston. The meeting was 
opened with the use of the service prepared 
by Mrs. Beatley for the Disciples’ School. 

After the secretary’s report the president 
gave a brief résumé of the year’s work, the 
treasurer a statement of the financial stand- 
ing of the Union, and the secretary some data 
on attendance and sources of membership. 

Rev. B. F. McDaniel for the nominating 
committee offered the following names as 
officers for the coming year: for president, 
Mr. John H. Edwards, Waverley; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Nelson Crosskill of Wellesley; sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins of Cambridge; 
treasurer, Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys of 
Dorchester. For directors: Rev. Edward A. 
Horton of Boston, Mr. George W. Woodbury 
of Gloucester, Mr. Henry W. Holmes of 
Brookline, Mr. Edward Moll of Newton, Mrs. 
Caroline E. C. Saville of Quincy. These 
were elected and the committee discharged. 
A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring 
president for her faithful and efficient ser- 
vice, The subject of the evening was then 
taken up. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot took 
charge of the’discussion on boys’ classes and 
their management. He urged the impor- 
tance of three things in dealing with a class 
of boys: first, regular attendance of the 
teacher and early arrival, in order to welcome 
the members as they come; second, a deep 
earnestness and perfect sincerity of purpose 
on the part of the teacher, as boys are partic- 
ularly quick to discern any indifference or 
shamming; third, the value of taking interest 
in the individual scholar, his school, his home 
life, and his pleasures. 

The question of how to interest the class 
was then put before the meeting, and a most 
interesting discussion followed, many val- 
uable suggestions being given by teachers of 
experience who were full of sympathy with 
the boy nature. 

The latter half of the evening was given 
to a discussion of questions on the third of 
the Sunday-school Conference leaflets re- 
cently issued by the Sunday School Society. 
The general topic was ‘‘ Teacher and Class.” 
The discussion was directed by Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel. The first question considered 
was “Should any one ever visit the classes 
while in session?’”’ Many persons engaged 
in the discussion, and the general sentiment 
seemed to be that the minister and superin- 
tendent should visit the classes as unob- 
trusively as possible; but, except in rare in- 
stances, other visitors are undesirable. 

The question, ‘‘ How to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the parents?” brought out many 
suggestions: become acquainted with the 
parents, communicate with them when their 
children are absent, have once a year a party 
for the children and their parents, hold a 
mothers’ meeting with an interesting speaker 
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to address them, give the children so much 
to interest them that the interest of the 
parents must follow. 

The meeting was closed by a few words 
from the new president, Mr. Edwards, and 
the benediction by Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
Edna Stebbins, Secretary. 


NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN. 
The regular meeting was held on Friday, 
April 6, at the church of the Unity, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., with the president, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, 
in the chair, and an attendance of about one 
hundred and fifty. The usual business was 
transacted first, the treasurer reporting a 
balance of $92.68. The Religious News Re- 
port presented by the chairman, Miss Anna 
Warren, gave an account of Dr. Eliot’s 
Western trip and the work being done on the 
Pacific Coast, various items of Southern news, 
including the opening of the new church at 
Richmond, Va., and the school for poor 
whites at Wilmington, N.C. Mention was 
also made of the good work being done in 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York, 
and of the charges of heresy against Dr. 
Crapsey. The Philanthropic News Report, 
prepared by Mrs. Shillaber and read by Miss 
Ida Slade, was a graphic account of the News- 
boys Athletic Club of New York, started by 
a poor boy at 74 East 4th Street, several years 
ago. Miss Slade invited the members and 
friends of the League to attend the yearly 
Alliance meeting of the Flushing Branch on 
May 16. Rev. Mr. Badger made an appeal 
for Middle States Conference work, and the 
collection taken for same amounted to $22.63. 
The subject of the day, ‘‘ Judaism of the Old 
Testament,” was then taken up, the speaker 
being Rabbi Lyon of the State Street Temple, 
Brooklyn. He .began by addressing the 
members as relatives and friends and said, 
“T call you relatives and friends because 
Judaism is the mother of genuine Chris- 
tianity and Unitarianism is the most genuine 
form of Christianity.”” He dealt first with 
the long history of Judaism in which are 
found many opinions and convictions, and 
in speaking of the Talmud said, ‘‘He who 
would know Judaism must know other books 
than the Bible.’’ He described the funda- 
mental elements of Judaism and said that 
Judaism differs from Unitarianism in the 
attitude toward Jesus, the Jews believing 
that the ultimate reach of human possibility 
has not found its exemplification in Jesus. 
Religion, according to Judaism, is an imita- 
tion of the divine life on the part of the 
human life and holds to the importance of 
man’s possibilities. It is a religion of protest, 
the first in human history to give authoriza- 
tion to human democracy by saying that 
man, not Christian or Jew, but man, was 
created in the divine likeness. It is a relig- 
ion of progress,and the Jews are conspicu- 
ously an optimistic people. He concluded 
amost eloquent and interesting address by 
saying it was the hope of Judaism that the 
time would come when the world would be 
uplifted. The Zionistic movement was then 
ably described by Madame Gottheil, who, be- 
fore commencing her address, paid a warm 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Camp, 
formerly ofthatchurch. Her paper described 
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aims and efforts of the society to bring about 
the federation of all the Jews. At the close 
of her paper the meeting adjourned for lunch 
and a social hour. Bertha M. Roberts, 
Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist: Two fine memorials 
have just been placed in the church and 
were recognized in the service on Easter, 
One is a bronze wreath of roses and is a 
memorial to Mrs. Mary E. Meredith, for so 
many years a devoted member of the church. 
It is the gift of her daughter, Mrs. F. H. 
Tappan. It is placed near the large bronze 
cross which Mrs. Meredith placed as a 
memorial to her husband. The other is a 
bronze hymn tablet. It is a unique com- 
bination of a useful hymn board with a 
beautiful memorial. At the top are the 
words, ‘‘Let the people praise thee, O God.” 
Besides spaces for numbers it contains the 
figure of a harp, and at the bottom the 
words ‘“‘In Memoriam.” It is the gift of the 
Misses Rhoades, Miss Adelia C. Williams, 
and Mrs. J. B. Pearse, and is a memorial 
to those who are gone, who were dear to 
any member of the congregation. The 
three bronzes make a fine group and were 
from original designs by the Misses Rhoades. 
The pieces were all cast by the Gorham 
Company. The church has a number of 
valuable memorials, among which are six 
windows by La Farge and a large window 
by Tiffany. In the Easter service eighteen 
young men and young women, as well as 
several older persons, were received into 
membership. 


DovER, Mass,—The First Parish, Robert 
C. Douthit: The recent adoption of a con- 
stitution places the parish in Dover in the 
ranks of the churches with a single and in- 
clusive organization. The covenant adopted: 
“In the love of the truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man.” At a meeting 
held on Good Friday evening seventeen 
persons were admitted to membership. A 
service of welcome was included in the Easter 
exercises, and twelye young people came 
forward to receive the right hand of fellow- 
ship, after which all joined in repeating the 
covenant. The music of the chorus choir 
under direction of Mr. C. S. Holcomb, helped 
make the Easter service beautiful and im- 
pressive. The attendance at the morning 
service was the largest since the settlement 
of a regular minister two years ago, 


FLatsusu, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John M. Davidson: The pastor has an- 
nounced a series of Sunday evening lectures 
as follows: April 15, “The Trusts and the 
Labor Problem”’; April 22, ““The Weakness 
and Strength of Socialism’”’; April 29, “The 
Justice of the Single Tax”; May 6, “The 
Weakness and Strength of Democracy in 
America.’’ Opportunity for discussion will be 
given. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Frederic J. Gauld. After more than 
eighteen years of faithful service as super- 


the work that has been done so far and the | intendent of the Sunday-school of this church, 
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Mr. William H. Burpee is obliged to resign 
on account of his removal to the town of 
Sterling. These years have been marked by 
success and an ever-increasing influence for 
good upon the many scholars, past and 
present, who have come under Mr. Burpee’s 
wise and affectionate leadership. Largely 
owing to the fine spirit of Mr. Burpee’s life 
and work, his excellent judgment and tactful 
consideration, these years have been one 
continued, unbroken harmony. It should 
be recorded to his great credit that in this 
long period he has been absent from his desk 
only one Sunday, except for cause of illness or 
bereavement in his family. The esteem 
and affection in which he and his wife are 
held by this parish was testified to by a large 
gathering of its members, old and young, 
scholars and parents, teachers and friends, 
on the 28th of March, when an informal recep- 
tion was held and a gift of gold presented to 
Mr. Burpee from Sunday-school and church, 
and a picture from his Sunday-school class. 
In these and many other ways the parish 
has sought to express its gratitude for the 
benefits it has received from the fellowship 
and work of Mr. and Mrs. Burpee, from 
whom all part with deep regret and truest 
Godspeed. 


PuEBLO, CoL.—Unity Church, Rev. 
W. S. Nichols: On Thursday evening, April 
5, a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Nichols was 
given at the home of Judge and Mrs. J. H. 
Voorhees. Nearly all of the parish and 
many friends were present and extended a 
cordial and enthusiastic welcome to the new 
pastor of Unity Church. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: At a meeting of those 
who had signed the roll of membership, or 
wished to do so, called March 25, steps were 
taken to extend the membership and to 
make the organization of the church more 
thorough and effective. It was voted that 
a general committee be formed composed of 
representatives of the trustees and of the 
various organizations connected with the 
church, who should add three to their number 
representing the membership at large and 
appoint a secretary. It was decided to 
designate regular days for the reception of 
new members, and to have more frequent 
meetings of the church for consideration 
and action in regard to matters that do not 
naturally come up at the business meetings. 
Twenty-five names were added to the roll 
of members. The new home of the “ Mission 
Free School,” which is a temporary home 
for children between two and fourteen years 
of age, was dedicated with brief exercises 
Sunday, April 1. This house, with the 
land on which it stands, was the gift of one 
person, the largest single gift in the history 
of the school, The rooms have been beau- 
tifully furnished by different members of 
the congregation: the building is absolutely 
fire-proof, and will accommodate fifty chil- 
dren. A tablet states that the gift was in 
memory of William Lee Huse. A large 
audience assembled to listen to brief dedi- 
catory services, before going over the build- 
ing. An original hymn, written for the 
dedication of a former home, May 16, 1880, 
was first sung, followed by prayer from 
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the pastor, Rev. John W. Day. The Mission 
children, grouped upon the platform, sang 
with great spirit “The Song of the Children,” 
tothe popular melody of “Onward, Christian 
Soldier,” enjoying their participation in 
the exercises. The secretary of the board 
of managers then gave a brief history of 
the institution, the facts being chiefly ob- 
tained from anniversary sermons preached 
by Dr. Eliot, its founder, in 1871 and 1874, 
In accordance with his idea that “usefulness 
by works of benevolence’ was one of the 
important objects of church organization, 
in the fall of 1836, when the first Unitarian 
Church at the corner of Fourth and Pine 
Streets was completed, a room was fitted 
up in the basement and ‘‘a free school es- 
tablished for children who had no means 
of instruction.” This was before the days 
of public schools, and the Mission Free 
School was the first free school west of the 
Mississippi. In 1856, a house was purchased 
and fitted up as a home for the reception 
of orphans and deserted children, and as such 
it has continued up to the present day. 
This has been its chief purpose, but it has 
subserved many others, and, until the winter 
of 1860-61, when the St. Louis Provident 
Association came into existence, it largely 
filled the place of an organized public charity, 
there being only a “Poor Fund” irregu- 
larly administered for general public relief. 
In January, 1863, the Mission Free School 
was incorporated under that name, its busi- 
ness transactions to be conducted by a board 
of seven managers, which managers are 
also trustees of the Church of the Messiah. 
In 1879 the trustees adopted a resolution 
appointing a board of twelve lady managers, 
and this arrangement still exists. The 
spirit and purpose of the Mission Free School 
have never changed, although the work has 
tripled in amount. Now, as when Dr. 
Eliot gave his report in 1874, ‘‘a home is 
given to destitute and helpless children, 
with the view to their being placed in pri- 
vate families as soon as_ possible....A 
great many are also received temporarily 
while their mothers are sick or in trouble.” 
This method has been followed fifty years. 
Always, when possible, children are returned 
to parents, the matron frequently assisting 
them in procuring employment or securing 
improved home conditions. The Mission 
House has always stood for the preserva- 
tion of the home, whose interests it con- 
serves. In 1899 the second Mission House 
was sold, owing to changed surroundings. 
Since then until the present time rented 
buildings have been occupied. Although 
the institution has always been maintained 
by the congregation of the Church of the 
Messiah, the present building with its site 
constitutes by far the largest single gift 
ever received, Projected by its donor as a 
work of sympathy and love for neglected and 
destitute children, it also naturally became 
a memorial to the upright life and Christian 
character of her late husband, for whom 
no more fitting or beautiful memorial could 
have been devised. The dedicatory ex- 
ercises closed with an address by the pastor, 
Rev. John W. Day, who enlarged on the 
idea that the Mission House was essen- 
tially a home, and that, although the ma- 
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jority of the children remained there a 
comparatively short time, the influence and 
impression might remain with them the rest 
of their lives as possibly the only glimpse 
of a happy home they had ever had. Truly 
her benefaction is a crowning gift in the life 
of a useful institution,” 
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The tallest people are the Polynesians, that 
island race which includes the natives of 
Samoa, New Zealand, the Marquesas, and 
Hawaii. The average man stands five feet 
ten inches, whereas the average American 
man’s stature is five feet seven inches. The 
shortest people are the bushmen of Africa, 
whose height is but four feet four inches. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Translate, please!’”’ said the teacher. 
And the scholar, with his French reader, 
began slowly and painfully, ‘‘‘L’anglais avait 
son sang-froid habituel’’— ‘The Englishman 
had his usual bloody cold.’” 


‘“Why do bears sleep through the winter?” 
asked the boy who is studying natural history. 
“‘Because,’’ answered his father, ‘‘the Presi- 
dent does not go hunting then. They’ve got 
to sleep some time.’’—Washington Times. 


Grandfather (enthusiastically): “I say, 
Willie, don’t you want to go through a toy 
shop with me this afternoon and see all the 
pretty things?’ Twentieth Century Child 
(indifferently): ‘I’m willing to, grandfather, 
if you will get any pleasure out of it.” 


A Japanese war vessel stopped at. Cork, | 


and a number of sailors were give. shore 
leave. On the same day a country-woms&n 
was in Cork seeing the sights, and for tat first 
time saw a native of the Mikado’s land. All 
Japs looked alike to her, and, after she had 
observed a street car half- ‘filled with them, she 
exclaimed, “Glory be, but she was a wonder- 
ful woman that had all thim sons.” 


Norman McLeod was once preaching in a 
Scotch district where the reading of a ser- 
mon was regarded as the greatest fault. 
When the congregation dispersed, an old 
woman addressed her neighbor. “Did ye 
ever hear anything sake gran’? Was na’ 
that a sermon?” “Oh, ay!” replied her 
friend, sulkily; ‘‘but he read it.” ‘Read 
it?” said the other, with indignant empha- 
sis. ‘I wadna have cared if he had whustled 
itl, 


It is said that Archbishop Ryan has kept 
Philadelphia in good humor for twenty-four 
years, and the story below is typical. 
grace,” said Hon. Wayne McVeagh, when he 
was counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
“our president here, who always travels with 
his counsel, will undoubtedly get you passes 
over all the railroads in the United States, 
if in return you will give him a pass to Para- 
dise.” “Ah,” replied the archbishop, quietly, 
“T would do so if it were not for separating 
him from his counsel.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


When John Sharp Williams was fighting 
for the quarantine bill, the Texas delegation 
fought it tooth and nail, denouncing it as a 
violation of the Constitution. The house, 
however, passed it. An hour or so later, Mr. 
Williams bumped up against Mr. Slayden of 
Texas in thecloak-room. Slayden looked at 
Williams with sad reproach, but spoke not. 
Williams looked back apologetically. Then 
he placed his hand on the Texan’s shoulder. 
“Slayden,” he said comfortingly, ‘cheer 
up. To-morrow I am going to introduce a 
bill to re-enact the Constitution.” 


William had just returned from college and 
noticed that Fanny Perkins, a near neighbor, 
had during his absence changed into a beauti- 
ful young woman. His father remarked to 
his son: ‘‘ William, have you noticed how Si 
Perkins’s Fanny has shot up. She’s getting 
to be a jolly handsome young critter!” 
“She certainly is, father,’ said William, 
enthusiastically. ‘“‘Fanny is as_ beautiful 
as Hebe!” ‘‘Where’s your eyes,. boy?” 
objected the father. ‘‘She’s a durn sight 
purtier than he be! Old Si is as homely as 
Bill Jones’s bull pup.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &rR. 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869..-__Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 
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FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


Miss Kimball’s rSsbsch,. 


University Section of Worcester,*Mass. 2ist 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. [Illustrated booklet free. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 
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Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
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